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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Southeast Asia Treaty Organization Reemphasizes 


Unity of Purpose 


Following are texts of a welcoming address by 
Vice President Nixon and remarks by Secretary 
Herter made at the opening session of the sixth 
annual meeting of the Council of Ministers of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, held at 
Washington, D.C., May 31-June 2, together with 
President Eisenhower's remarks to the SEATO 
delegates at a luncheon in their honor at the White 
House, the text of a communique issued at the close 
of the meeting, and a list of the US. delegation. 


ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT NIXON, MAY 31 


I am honored to extend on behalf of President 
Eisenhower a warm welcome to the distinguished 
delegations attending this sixth conference of the 
Council of Ministers of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization. I know that I speak for all the 
American people in expressing the hope that your 
stay here will be a pleasant one and that your 
deliberations will further the peaceful purposes 
to which this Organization is dedicated. 

Nothing could have more vividly pointed up the 
need for collective security organizations like 
SEATO than Mr. Khrushchev’s conduct at the 
Paris summit meeting. Consequently, I believe 
it would be appropriate, as this conference opens, 
to consider how the developments in Paris have 
changed the international climate and what poli- 
cies the free world in general and SEATO in 
particular should adopt to meet the new situation. 

No constructive purpose would be served by 
attempting to review in detail the events which led 
up to Mr. Khrushchev’s breaking up of the con- 
ference.1 Mr. Khrushchev himself must now be 
beginning to realize that he has made a major 





*For a statement by Secretary Herter on the events at 
Paris, see BULLETIN of June 13, 1960, p. 947. 
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propaganda blunder—not only in shattering the 
world’s hopes for progress toward peace by scut- 
tling the conference but in claiming that the rea- 
son for his conduct was his shock at discovering 
that the United States was engaged in intelligence 
activities to protect itself from surprise attack. 
By this patent subterfuge he has only called at- 
tention again to the most insidious web of espio- 
nage and subversion the world has ever known: 
the apparatus maintained by the Communist or- 
ganization which he heads. 

But while it is proper to note that Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s hands are not clean, it would be a tragedy 
to allow the debate over the summit to degenerate 
into a sordid squabble over who spied on whom, 
with each side defending itself by saying “you’re 
another.” 

In the first place, for us in the free world the 
distasteful business of gathering intelligence in 
peacetime is not a matter of choice. It is a matter 
of necessity for protecting ourselves against sur- 
prise attack. For the Communist nations the use 
of espionage and subversion in peacetime has been 
and is a standard instrument of conquest directed 
against every non-Communist nation in the world. 

But even more important, we must recognize 
that espionage is only a symptom of a disease; it is 
an effect, not a cause, of world tension. The cause 
is the threat to the peace of the world presented 
by the aggressive policies and power of the Com- 
munist nations. It was this cause that the summit 
conference was designed to deal with. Mr. Khru- 
shchev must assume sole responsibility for block- 
ing discussions which might have produced 
progress in resolving some of the basic issues 
which threaten the peace of the world. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s conduct since the summit has 
been somewhat ambiguous. His words have been 
bellicose, intemperate, and ill-mannered. But his 
deeds have been restrained. 
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I think we all will agree that the conduct of 
President de Gaulle, Prime Minister Macmillan, 
and President Eisenhower both at and since the 
conference has been exemplary in the face of great 
provocation. To respond in kind to Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s insulting remarks would serve no useful 
purpose. Trading of insults would only result in 
a war of words which might raise the temperature 
of world conflict to the igniting point which would 
set off nuclear destruction. 


importance of Collective Security Organizations 


This does not, of course, mean that retreat or 
appeasement should be our course. If one fact has 
become clear in international relations it is that 
peace cannot be purchased by weakness and con- 
cessions on the part of free nations. It does 
mean that we should be guided by one all-impor- 
tant principle in these critical years ahead if we 
are to keep our differences from resulting in war— 
firmness without belligerency. 

As the President pointed out in his report to 
the Nation,? diplomatic firmness must be combined 
with military strength adequate to deter any po- 
tential aggressor. And despite our disappoint- 
ment at the results of the summit meeting, we must 
and shall continue to explore every possible avenue 
for negotiating the outstanding differences we 
have with the Communist nations. The outcome at 
Paris changes our attitude in this area in only one 
respect. While we do not rule out any meeting 
which might contribute to the cause of peace, cer- 
tainly the world will now have greater confidence 
in the traditional methods of diplomacy and in 
discussions in the United Nations than in the 
summitry on which Mr. Khrushchev has in the 
past insisted. 

As a result of developments of these past few 
weeks the necessity of maintaining SEATO and 
other collective security organizations is of even 
greater importance than it was before. For its 
part, the United States in acting as host for the 
Council of Ministers solemnly renews its pledge 
of fidelity to SEATO and its determination fully 
to carry out its SEATO commitment. 

SEATO was formed when Communist aggres- 
sion was directly challenging Viet-Nam, Laos, 
Cambodia, and other countries of southeast Asia 
and when the unity of the non-Communist coun- 
tries was by no means so clear as it is today. In 


* Ibid., June 6, 1960, p. 899. 
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the 6 years of its existence, overt Communist ag- 
gression has been deterred. But probing actions, 
indirect aggression, and subversion have contin- 
ued. We need recall only the events of the past 
year—the incidents along the Indian-Chinese 
frontiers, the rebellion in Laos stimulated across 
the north Vietnamese border, the continuing 
Communist-instigated violence in south Viet- 
Nam. But while communism has not changed 
materially in these 6 years, the free countries of 
the area have gained greatly in strength at home 
and in their posture of preparedness and soli- 
darity. 

As we look to the future of southeast Asia it is 
interesting to note the reaction of the Chinese 
Communist government to the developments at 
Paris. Peiping, almost unique among the cap- 
itals of the world, has received the news of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s sabotage at Paris with undisguised 
satisfaction. The Chinese Communists have 
long been openly disgruntled with even the ap- 


Since Chairman Mao’s 100 flowers flourished with 


pearance of peaceful intent by the Soviet leaders. | 


the alarming vitality of liberty,’ the Chinese Com- | 


munists have made no secret of their unswerving 
adherence to the Stalinist line. As recently as 2 
months before the summit conference Chairman 
Mao caused to be published throughout the coun- 
try his thinly veiled suggestions that, rather than 
fearing an atomic war, a third world war might 
assure his ultimate goal of a Communist world. | 
The Chinese Communists have seized upon the | 
failure of the conference as an opportunity for } 
renewed emphasis on the “orthodox” Communist | 
philosophy of the need for force as an essential 
ingredient in world Communist tactics. In the 
world in which we live today this emphasis is as | 
dangerous as it is anachronistic. Fortunately , 
there are good indications even since the Paris | 
| 
} 








conference that this view is not shared by Mr. | 
Khrushchev. 


Answering the Communist Challenge 


The record of SEATO as a defensive military 
alliance is an impressive one. SEATO also has 
been designed to cope with more subtle threats 
than overt aggression, particularly with Commu- 
nist subversion. Much progress has been made | 
in the field of exchanging experience and infor- 
mation and in strengthening our societies against 


* For background, see ibid., July 15, 1957, p. 101. 
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internal dangers. Under article III of the 
SEATO treaty the United States has been able 
to participate actively through its several instru- 
mentalities for economic cooperation in common 
efforts to strengthen free institutions and to co- 
operate in economic measures of technical assist- 
ance designed to promote economic progress and 
social well-being. 

We must recognize, however, that, no matter 
how strong and effective SEATO and our other 
organizations of collective security may be, they 
by themselves are not an adequate answer to the 
challenge of communism in this last half of the 
20th century. We are always careful to empha- 
size that SEATO, NATO [North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization] and CENTO [Central Treaty Or- 
ganization] are defensive alliances. This is cer- 
tainly correct in fact, and from a military 
standpoint it is the only just and proper function 
of an alliance. But economically and ideologi- 
cally defense is not enough to meet the offensive 
on which the Communists are embarked through- 
out the world. 

Let us examine the nature of the Communist 
challenge. The Communists believe that time is on 
their side. They believe they are on the wave of 
the future because they have a clear purpose: the 
Communist domination of the world. Whatever 
we may think of the Communist idea, it is posi- 
tive, it is on the march, and it offers change to 
millions of people who want change. 

Our answer to this challenge cannot be to adopt 
the antithesis of the Communist purpose. No one 
of the free nations desires to dominate the world. 
The very essence of our belief is that each nation 
should have the right to choose the kind of gov- 
ernment and economic system it wants. 

And it is a wholly inadequate answer to the chal- 
lenge of communism to adopt as our sole purpose 
the defense of the non-Communist world against 
the change the Communists would impose. This is 
admittedly a worthwhile goal in itself for those of 
us who know the deadly tyranny of Communist 
rule and the mirage of Communist promises. But 
it is not enough for those who are determined to 
change their desperate plight. 

We are living in what has been called a revolu- 
tion of expectations. I have no doubt but that the 
great majority of the leaders and people of the 
newly developing nations would prefer to realize 
their expectations of progress toward a better life 
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without losing their freedom and independence. 
But if the choice with which they are confronted 
is progress Communist-style—at the cost of free- 
dom—or no progress, they will take communism. 

Our answer, therefore, must be progress with 
freedom, not only for ourselves but for other peo- 
ple throughout the world. Let us recognize that, 
if we are to win this battle, our sole and primary 
aim must not be the negative objective of fighting 
communism. The proud peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and the Near East understandably resent being 
treated as pawns in a struggle between great pow- 
ers for world domination. 

If there were no communism, there would still 
be poverty, misery, disease, and tyranny in the 
world. And we who live in more fortunate cir- 
cumstances would consider it our obligation as 
members of the world community to cooperate 
with other peoples in achieving the economic 
progress to which they are entitled. In other 
words, we must wage a war on poverty, misery, 
and disease wherever they exist because they are 
evils in themselves. As we succeed in this grand 
endeavor, the evil seeds of communism will find 
no soil in which to grow. 

This I submit is a purpose worthy of the proud 
heritage of the peoples so splendidly represented 
at this conference today. 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY HERTER, MAY 31 


Your Excellencies and distinguished guests: I 
join with Vice President Nixon in extending our 
warmest welcome to this distinguished gathering 
of the Council of Ministers of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization. The United States is hon- 
ored and proud to be accorded this opportunity to 
be host for the first time to an organization with 
which this nation has been closely associated from 
its inception. 

I would like to pause for a moment to pay trib- 
ute to the late John Foster Dulles. There is no 
doubt today of the clarity of his foresight back in 
those dark days when communism in all its mani- 
festations and disguises was scoring successes on 
many fronts. His tireless dedication to the cause 
of freedom was the catalyst in the coalescence of 
like-minded free-world leaders which led to the 
formation of SEATO. 

That SEATO has become a most effective de- 
terrent to aggression and a vital link in the system 
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of collective security is expressive testimony to 
the solidarity of its members in exercising their re- 
sponsibilities to insure that freedom will flourish. 

SEATO is a tangible demonstration of the de- 
termination of its members to maintain their own 
independence through collective security. Of per- 
haps equal significance is the fact that SEATO 
also contributes to the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of nonmember neighbors. 
The existence of SEATO has given to the genera! 
geographic area southwest of mainland China— 
to SEATO members and nonmembers alike—a 
greater sense of security behind which they, the 
governments and peoples concerned, have been 
able to cope with their problems of internal prog- 
ress and development in greater confidence. 

The United States for its part is convinced 
that SEATO has made sound contributions to the 
cause of peace in freedom and to the development 
of stability and well-being in the area. The 
United States is determined to continue to carry 
out its responsibilities in concert with the other 
members. 

In closing, I wish to say that I look forward 
very much to participating, along with my col- 
leagues, in the deliberations of this conference. 

Thank you. 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, MAY 31 


White House press release dated May 31 


Excellencies and distinguished guests: It is a 
deep personal honor to welcome as our honored 
guests today the Council members, their senior 
civil and military advisers, the Secretary General, 
and the Chief of the Military Planning Office of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 

I have long held an unwavering conviction that 
our collective security arrangements are indispens- 
able safeguards of freedom with justice in today’s 
world. In an address called “The Chance for 
Peace,” * which I made soon after taking office in 
1953, I advocated “united action” for southeast 
Asia. This policy was realized in September 1954, 
when our eight cquntries concluded a solemn com- 
mitment at Manila. It was an extraordinary 
event when countries with such diversity and geo- 
graphical separation united to preserve freedom 
and security and to promote the economic well- 





“Ibid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
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being and development of the peoples of the treaty 
area. Iam particularly pleased that we have with 
us today two of those who were present on that 
historic occasion: Secretary General Sarasin, who 
was then a member of the Thai delegation, and 
Senator [ Mike] Mansfield, a member of the Ameri- 
can delegation. 

We can take much satisfaction in the fact that 
our first objective of preventing further Commu- 
nist domination through aggression or subversion 
in the treaty area has been realized. However, 
we connot afford to relax our vigilance or slacken 
our cooperative efforts to further the high princi- 
ples of the Pacific Charter. 

No defensive alliance of which we are a member 
faces a greater challenge or protects a more vital 
segment of the free world than SEATO. To- 
gether we can continue to measure up to the task 
and, in the process, deepen our mutual understand- 
ing through intimate consultations such as those 
you are initiating today. Under these circum- 
stances the responsibilities which devolve upon 
you who are directly charged with promoting 
SEATO’s high objectives are indeed great. 


COMMUNIQUE, JUNE 2 


The SEATO Council held its Sixth Meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C. from May 31 to June 2, 1960 under the 
Chairmanship of the Secretary of State of the United 
States, the Honorable Christian A. Herter. The inaugural 
address was delivered by the Vice-President of the United 
States, the Honorable Richard M. Nixon. 


Tribute to John Foster Dulles 


The Council Members joined in paying tribute to the 
memory of the late John Foster Dulles, former Secretary 
of State of the United States and one of SEATO’s prin- 
cipal architects. 


General Observations 


The Council meeting was held at a time when the inter- 
national policies of the Communist countries and their 
future relations with the rest of the world were questiouis 
foremost in the minds of governments and peoples. Only 
a few days earlier the Summit Conference in Paris, which 
many had hoped would result in at least some limited 
agreement from which further reductions in world ten- 
sions might be developed, had been prevented from meet- 
ing by Premier Khrushchev. The Council, therefore, did 
not meet in that improved international climate which 
had been hoped for. Moreover, the Council noted that the 
Communist Chinese, who had not concealed their hostility 
to a Summit Conference, continued their uncompromising 
attitude. 
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In these circumstances the overall review of matters af- 
fecting the Treaty Area, which has always been an im- 
portant item of the Council’s agenda, took on special 
significance. In their frank exchange of views on this 
subject, the Council Members gave particular attention 
to the intensification during the past year of Communist 
subversion, insurgency and terrorism in several countries 
in the Treaty Area, as well as to the potential threat of 
armed aggression. 

The Council availed itself of this timely opportunity 
to re-emphasize the firm unity of purpose of the member 
countries of SEATO and their determination to maintain 
and develop, both individually and collectively, their 
capacity to meet all forms of Communist threat to the 
peare and security of the Treaty Area. At the same time 
it re-affirmed the faith of its members in the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations Charter and their 
desire to settle all international disputes by peaceful 
means. 

The Council recognized that the Communist challenge 
posed not only a potential military threat to the inde- 
pendence of countries in the Treaty Area but also an 
immediate and direct threat to their cultures and ways 
of life. The members of the Council therefore re-stated 
their firm belief that, while military preparedness to meet 
armed aggression is an essential element in the work of 
the Treaty Organization, a true and complete defence 
against aggression in its broadest sense must be found 
in the minds and spirits of men. For this reason a signifi- 
cant part of the effort of the Treaty members has been, 
and is being, directed towards mutual support in the 
economic, educational and cultural fields. This effort has 
the positive objectives of strengthening the sense of com- 
munity throughout the Treaty Area and of developing 
conditions in which its people will enjoy their freedom 
to the fullest extent and will therefore hold to it the more 
resolutely. 

The Council also emphasized the importance which 
Treaty members placed on maintaining and developing 
good relations with other countries of the area which al- 
though not members of the Organization, had the same 
interest in the preservation of their independence. 


Counter-subversion 


The Council noted that further improvements have been 
made during the year in the arrangements for thorough 
and up-to-date joint study of subversion and insurgency, 
which are at present the preferred Communist tactics in 
the Treaty Area, and for exchanging views on the most 
effective methods of countering these activities. In this 
connection special note was taken of the usefulness of the 
Second Counter-Subversion Seminar held in Lahore in 
February and of the continuing work of the Committee of 
Security Experts. 


Military Defence 

The Council expressed satisfaction with the progress 
reported by the Military Advisers. Their work on plan- 
ning and military exercises constitutes a re-assurance 
that SEATO will be able successfully to resist aggres- 
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sion. The Council commended the efforts of the officers 
and men who participated in the exercises of the past 
year. 

The Council placed on record its appreciation of the 
outstanding services rendered the Organization by Briga- 
dier L. W. Thornton, C.B.E., of New Zealand, who is 
completing his tour of duty as Chief, SEATO Military 
Planning Office, and welcomed his successor, Maj. Gen. 
J. G. N. Wilton, C.B.E., D.S.O., of Australia, and Commo- 
dore S. M. Ahsan, 8.Q.A., D.S.C., of Pakistan, the newly- 
appointed Deputy-Chief, Military Planning Office. 


Economic Co-operation 


In the field of economic co-operation there has been 
substantial progress reflected in such projects as: 


The SEATO Graduate School of Engineering in Bang- 
kok, which is expected to provide much needed talent es- 
sential to the economic development of South-East Asia; 

The SEATO skilled labour projects in the Philippines, 
Thailand and Pakistan, which are developing essential 
skills in short supply in the Treaty Area; 

The area-wide SEATO meteorological communications 
project, which has moved forward as a result of a survey 
team visit to Pakistan, Thailand and the Philippines. 
This project would bring about improved radio communi- 
cations, greater safety for air travel, and a reduction of 
typhoon damage and crop and property losses by provid- 
ing advance warning of weather conditions. 


The Treaty Area being heavily dependent on a few 
valuable staple crops, the Council approved a United 
States proposal to study the possibility of establishing an 
Institute of Tropical and Sub-Tropical Agriculture, which 
would seek means of preventing diseases that threaten 
those crops, and of developing greater agricultural 
diversification. 

It was also agreed that the SEATO Cholera Research 
project in Thailand be converted to a SEATO Medical 
Research Laboratory which would contribute to the 
eradication, not only of cholera but also of other diseases. 

The Council agreed that the Committee of Economic 
Experts should be entirely free to discuss on a technical 
and advisory basis relevant economic problems of member 
countries, bearing in mind the established functions of 
other international agencies. Decisions on such matters 
will be left to the Council Representatives or to Member 
Governments. 


Cultural Activity 


During the past year, SEATO awarded a large number 
of Research Fellowships, Professorships, Post-graduate 
and Undergraduate Scholarships, and Travelling Lecture- 
ships. In view of the effectiveness of this programme in 
bringing about a greater understanding among people 
of the SEATO nations, the Council decided to continue 
these activities during the coming year. It looked for- 
ward with expectation to the Conference of Heads of Uni- 
versities, scheduled to be held early next year, to be at- 
tended by eminent educators from both SEATO and other 
Asian countries. 
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Secretary-General 


Appreciative references were made to the outstanding 
services of the Secretary-General His Excellency Mr. Pote 
Sarasin, and it was decided to ask him to continue in 
office until the conclusion of the 1963 Conference. The 
Secretary-General accepted. 


Expression of Gratitude 


The Council expressed its gratitude to the Government 
of the United States for its hospitality and the excellent 
arrangements made for the Conference. The Meeting 
closed with a warm vote of thanks to the Chairman, the 
Honorable Christian A. Herter. 


Next Meeting 


The Council accepted with pleasure the invitation of 
the Government of Thailand to hold its next meeting in 
Bangkok in March 1961. 


Leaders of National Delegations 


The leaders of the national delegations to the Council 
Meeting were: 


The Right Honourable Robert Gordon Menzies, Prime Min- 
ister of Australia 

Mr. Maurice Couve de Murville, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of France 

The Right Honourable Walter Nash, Prime Minister of 
New Zealand 

Mr. Manzur Qadir, Minister of Foreign Affairs and Com- 
monwealth Relations of Pakistan 

The Honorable Felixberto M. Serrano, Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs of the Philippines 

Mr. Thanat Khoman, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Thai- 
land 

The Right Honourable Selwyn Lloyd, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs of the United Kingdom 

The Honorable Christian A. Herter, Secretary of State 
of the United States 


U.S. DELEGATION 
Press release 291 dated May 30 
U.S. Representative 


Christian A. Herter, Secretary of State 
Alternate: Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of State 


U.S. Council Representative 
U. Alexis Johnson, Ambassador to Thailand 
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Senior Advisers 
Theodore C. Achilles, Counselor of the Department of 


State 

Andrew H. Berding, Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs 

Adm. Harry D. Felt, USN, Commander in Chief, Pacific 

John N. Irwin II, Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 
ternational Security Affairs 

J. Graham Parsons, Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs 

John E. Pickering, Assistant Director for Far East, U.S. 
Information Agency 

Gerard C. Smith, Assistant Secretary of State for Policy 
Planning 


Advisers 

Daniel V. Anderson, Director, Office of Southeast Asian 
Affairs, Department of State 

Frederic P. Bartlett, Director, Office of South Asian Af- 
fairs, Department of State 

John J. Conroy, U.S. Member of SEATO Permanent Work- 
ing Group, American Embassy, Bangkok 

Sterling J. Cottrell, Minister, Political Adviser to CINC- 
PAC 

Lt. Col. Joseph M. Flesch, USA, Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense 

Lewis E. Gleeck, Jr., Special Assistant for SEATO Af- 
fairs, Department of State 

Alfred LeS. Jenkins, Regional Planning Adviser, Far 
Eastern Affairs, Department of State 

Howard D. Jones, Adviser to the Special Assistant for 
SEATO Affairs, Department of State 

Harold Kehm, Department of State 

Robert H. Knight, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs 

Donald MacPhail, Assistant Deputy Director for Opera- 
tions, International Cooperation Administration 

Harold G. McConeghey, Regional Affairs Officer, Far East, 
U.S. Information Agency 

John Gordon Mein, Director, Office of Southwest Percific 
Affairs, Department of State 
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The Challenge of Our Times 


by Ivan B. White 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for European Affairs 


Greetings to the class of 1960 from that of 1929! 

In the intervening 31 years a portion of my time 
has been spent teaching my friends east of the 
Mississippi River the proper pronunciation of the 
name of the oldest university west of the Missis- 
sippi. On a similar occasion in 1929 our com- 
mencement address was given by a leading jour- 
nalist, who assured us that we were departing into 
a prosperous world where we would find the 
abundant life. Our graduating class marched 
joyously from Waller Hall into the stock market 
crash of 1929 and the depression of the 1930’s. 
Fortunately the American people have learned 
enough about the control of business cycles so that 
you will not be faced with such an unfortuitous 
beginning for your future. I would be remiss, 
however, if I led you to believe that the world into 
which you are marching is one typified by the 
good positions you are obtaining or by the vast 
range of consumers goods which you will be 
purchasing. 

It is true enough that the young people of today 
have advantages which their parents never pos- 
sessed ; they have been freed from certain types of 
material hardships, and certain old-fashioned 
challenges no longer concern them. The fact re- 
mains that you face new difficulties and challenges 
that are so imposing as to be terrifying. Some of 
these difficulties and challenges are virtually im- 
possible to cope with on the basis of individual 
effort, since they derive from the entire interna- 
tional environment in which modern Americans 
must live. Many aspects of the individual’s per- 
sonal life today—his job, his career, his family 
plans, and his personal security—depend in large 

* Address made at commencement exercises at Willam- 
ette University, Salem, Oreg., on June 5 


5 (press release 
301 dated June 3). 
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measure upon world events over which the indi- 
vidual himself has little direct control. One can- 
not reasonably be envious of today’s college 
graduate simply because he has escaped the hard- 
ships of a great economic depression, when we re- 
alize that he must live constantly under the shadow 
of annihilation and that he may be compelled to 
live out his entire life within the framework of a 
gigantic and unceasing struggle for the survival of 
his form of civilization. 

I do not want to imply that the international 
scene presents the only challenge to the young 
people of today. There are many others, and, in 
fact, unless we meet the challenges at home we 
cannot and will not meet them abroad. However, 
I feel strongly that there is no challenge more dif- 
ficult or consequential than that which emanates 
from the sphere of international relations. It is 
here that the destiny of modern man is most likely 
to be decided. The entire world has changed 
drastically during the last 20 years, and the task 
of adjusting ourselves to survive and prosper in 
the perilous international climate of today is one 
of the most staggering tasks that has ever con- 
fronted mankind in any stage of its history. 


Major Changes in Last 20 Years 

Let us look briefly at some of the things that 
have happened to the world during the last 20 
years and which have produced the present perils 
in the international situation. 

In the first place, the world has grown incredi- 
bly smaller. I recently flew to Europe in the same 
number of hours as the days required to make a 
similar voyage by sea a few years earlier. All 
over the world more rapid means of transporta- 
tion and communication have revolutionized our 
geographic concepts and have forced the United 
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States to be an integral part of the world com- 
munity, whether or not we might otherwise have 
chosen to do so. Only a few fanatics can pretend 
any longer that a policy of isolation is reasonable 
or even possible. We must remember that the days 
of isolation were the days when the United States 
was relatively invulnerable to military attack 
from abroad or to political and economic events in 
other lands. This invulnerability has been irre- 
trievably lost, and the “alien breeds beyond the 
law” are now sitting in our living room. 

Jesus of Nazareth once defined the term “neigh- 
bor” to encompass the entire human species re- 
gardless of creed, nationality, or geographic 
location. Despite centuries of Christian teaching, 
this concept never received more than partial ac- 
ceptance by many of the citizens of the Western 
World. But today the radio, the jet plane, and the 
guided missile have accomplished what teaching 
alone might never have accomplished. All men 
indeed have become neighbors—not as a matter of 
choice but as a matter of fact. 

Concurrent with this geographic shrinkage has 
come an equally astounding growth in the eco- 
nomic interdependency of nations. There are few 
nations which have been so favorably endowed 
with human and material resources as the United 
States. Even in our own country, however, our 
prosperity depends increasingly on foreign mar- 
kets, and American business and industry have 
simultaneously become increasingly dependent 
upon foreign sources of raw materials. There are 
now more than 50 key commodities which are im- 
portant both to peacetime production and to na- 
tional defense which America is compelled to 
import from foreign lands. As a result the job of 
an American worker in a small Pacific Coast fac- 
tory may often depend upon a minor political or 
economic development in a province of Asia or 
Africa whose name he has never heard of. 

A third major development in the international 
situation during the last 20 years has been the ter- 
rifying growth of weapons technology. All of us 
are familiar with this problem, and I need not 
dwell on it at great length. Yet it continues to 
stagger my imagination when I realize that a 
single American’ bombing plane can today carry 
more explosive power than was used by all the 
bombs and gunfire in the First World War, the 
Second World War, the Korean war, and all the 
other wars of human history combined. Nor is it 
comforting when we also realize that a nation 
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whose rulers are hostile to our way of life possesses 
an abundant supply of these same weapons. 

The galloping development of weapons tech- 
nology has presented us with a political and moral 


dilemma unparalleled in history. Despite our 
numerous efforts at international organization, 
the peaceful settlement of disputes, and the ap- 
plication of international law, military force is 
still the final arbiter of conflicting interests on 
the international scene. Under present condi- 
tions no sensible nation can afford to dispense with 
its weapons any more than the frontiersman of 
the 19th century could afford to relinquish his 
revolver and his rifle. At the same time what we 
have now developed is a form of absolute force, 
a series of weapons systems so powerful and hor- 
rible that their use on a broad scale might result 
in the utter physical devastation of all antago- 
nists in a major war and perhaps the destruction 
of the remainder of human civilization as well. 


Shift in Power Balance 


What makes our dilemma especially painful is 
the fact that the development of techniques of 
absolute destruction has in no way removed or 
alleviated the political, economic, and social con- 
flicts which have so often led to war in the past. 
On the contrary we are currently engaged in a 
conflict which is fully as intense and momentous 
as any other in history. One of the most striking 
events of the past 20 years has been the shift of 
the world power balance—the vast growth of a 
Communist empire which now embraces approx- 
imately one-third of the world’s population and 
territory. The rulers of this vast empire have 
expressed a fierce determination to continue the 
process of expansion—to bring additional peoples 
and territories under Communist control, until 
the Communist system attains overwhelming su- 
periority in population, resources, science, indus- 
trial and economic capacity, and all the other 
elements of power. Their ultimate goal, which 
they proclaim without hesitation or apology, is a 
universal Communist state of which the United 
States would become merely a province. 

The threat emanating from the Communist 
drive for world domination has inevitably pro- 
duced a bitter and unceasing struggle for survival 
on the part of the United States and other free 
nations, a struggle that has been aptly described 
as the “cold war.” This struggle has many facets. 
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Some people think of the cold war primarily in 
terms of the armaments race—the vast buildup of 
weapons and delivery systems by both sides. This 
is certainly an important and dangerous element 
in the struggle. At the same time we must recog- 
nize that the Communist rulers have become ex- 
traordinarily adept at applying a variety of 
techniques of aggression. They undoubtedly 
have a natural reluctance to unleash a nuclear 
holocaust which might well prove suicidal to 
themselves, but this does not mean that they are 
willing to abandon their efforts to secure control 
of foreign peoples and territories by other means. 
Their techniques include fomenting and aggra- 
vating civil strife, the sabotage and subversion of 
existing governments and social institutions, the 
constant search for superiority in science and 
technology, the continuous outpouring of clever 
and voluminous propaganda, and the employment 
of crafty economic inducements and pressures. 
Because their entire economic system is under the 
control of the state, they are able to use their 
foreign aid programs and even their commercial 
intercourse with other nations as a deadly means 
of political penetration. It should be clear that 
Americans and other free peoples who wish to 
resist the Communist campaign for world dom- 
ination will be required to do battle on many 
fronts, including areas of activity where American 
knowledge and experience are often inadequate. 

Side by side with the continuing cold war there 
have been other radical changes in the interna- 
tional environment. The colonial empires of the 
past century have largely disappeared, and the 
peoples of Africa and Asia are rapidly achieving 
independence. Simultaneously these people are 
demanding urgent action through an improve- 
ment of their economic and social conditions. In 
brief, more than half the world’s people are cur- 
rently in a state of political and economic revo- 
lution. In many places this revolution is long 
overdue, and there is reason to hope that its 
consequences will be a period of rapid progress 
toward the elimination of oppression, fear, ig- 
norance, poverty, and disease—in other words, a 
period of genuine progress toward human free- 
dom and well-being. 

At the same time we would be foolish not to 
recognize that the widespread revolutionary cli- 
mate simultaneously produces dangerous oppor- 
tunities for Communist penetration. The people 
of Africa and Asia are in a very great hurry to 
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improve their political, economic, and social con- 
ditions and thus may be receptive to offers of as- 
sistance from those who promise them an “easy 
way” to achieve their goal. Most African and 
Asian leaders realize that this “easy way” is a 
bitter fraud, but unless other ways can be found to 
permit them to realize their aspirations for free- 
dom, security, and well-being, these emerging peo- 
ple may become gradually ensnared by a new form 
of imperialism more brutal and more difficult to 
shake off than anything they have experienced in 
the past. 

The world picture which I have briefly sketched 
is neither attractive nor comforting. But it is 
very real. It is the world in which the young 
people of today must live. 


Encouraging Developments 


Now at this point I would like to remind you 
that realism is not the same thing as pessimism. 
I don’t want to hoist only storm warnings nor to 
leave the impression that the international pic- 
ture is one of unrelieved gloom. If we review re- 
cent history, we find several developments from 
which we can take comfort and confidence. 

Despite a number of international crises and 
despite dire threats by the rulers of the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, we have thus far 
avoided general war. With each passing year, as 
the dangers of modern weapons become more ap- 
parent, there is reason for hope that all the gov- 
ernments of the world, whatever their political 
complexion or ambitions, will understand more 
clearly the terrible risks involved in any resort to 
military force. 

Recent efforts to extend Communist power and 
influence have encountered stubborn resistance. 
In Europe there have been no Communist terri- 
torial gains since NATO was formed and Com- 
munist. political power has lessened in almost ev- 
ery free European country. While undeveloped 
Asia and Africa may be somewhat more vulner- 
able to Communist penetration, there have been 
no Communist territorial gains in this vast area 
since the partition of Viet-Nam in 1954, with the 
northern half becoming Communist. Moreover 
there is considerable evidence that the Asians and 
Africans are gradually becoming more keenly 
aware of the true character and purposes of Sino- 
Soviet imperialism. 

The free nations have maintained and improved 
their strength and unity. The United States has 
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alliances with 44 free nations, which in combina- 
tion add substantially to the military strength of 
our own country. These alliances also provide a 
framework for growing political and economic 
cooperation. The economic position of many of 
our allies, like the United States itself, has im- 
proved greatly since the dark days following 
World War II. During recent years we have 
heard much of the rate of economic growth in the 
Soviet Union, but it is significant that Western 
Europe has surpassed the Soviet Union in this re- 
spect. All told, the actual and potential resources 
of the free world, both human and material, are 
still far superior to those of the Communist bloc. 

Most important of all, I think, has been the 
evolution of American and allied attitudes. 
Thoreau once said that our “frontiers are neither 
East nor West, but wherever a man faces a fact.” 
I believe we have learned to face facts and to meet 
difficult problems and constructive action. Thirty 
years ago the idea of spending large sums of 
money to protect the military security and pro- 
mote the economic growth of other nations would 
have seemed incredible. Today the necessity of 
this kind of action is largely taken for granted, 
not only here but in several allied nations. In the 
same way we have learned to live with anxiety and 
tension without giving way to panic. We know 
that there is no easy escape from our perilous in- 
ternational environment, and so we have begun to 
cut our clothes to fit the cloth. That the govern- 
ments and peoples of the entire free world re- 
mained relatively calm during the recent crisis at 
the summit is in itself a fact of tremendous 
significance. 


Outlook for Future 

What cun we say at this time about the outlook 
for the future? Most of us can agree that the 
future course of international events is highly 
speculative, but there are certain facts which stand 
out with great clarity. 

First, we are required to take every reasonable 
step to resolve our differences and conflicts with 
the Communist_bloc on a peaceful basis. General 
warfare is a luxury which mankind can uo longer 
afford. At the same time we must recognize, para- 
doxically enough, that our ability to avoid war 
will probably depend in large measure upon our 
capacity and willingness to fight for our funda- 
mental interests. There are worse dangers than 
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the dangers of the arms race or a military stale- 
mate. The day that the Soviet rulers decide that 
the peoples of the United States and the free world 
have become unable or unwilling to defend them- 
selves might well be the day when a third world 
war would become inevitable. 

As you know, our Government and our allies 
have recently engaged in a broad effort to resolve 
certain critical international difficulties with the 
Soviet bloc. We are trying to achieve general dis- 
armament under effective international controls, 
which would not only reduce the danger of war by 
accident or miscalculation but which would also 
permit us to devote an enormous quantity of money 
and resources to more positive purposes. We have 
attempted to resolve certain inflammatory politi- 
cal issues, such as the continued division of 
Germany and the threatened isolation of West 
Berlin. We are also attempting to reach agree- 
ment on an enforcible ban on nuclear testing and 
on United Nations cooperation in the field of outer 
space. 

The recent summit meeting, as you know, was 
deliberately torpedoed by the Soviet leaders. It 
is too early to assess what effect this will have on 
the future course of negotiations. The United 
States and its allies remain ready to negotiate seri- 
ously on these and other outstanding issues, and we 
hope that the Soviet rulers will eventually recog- 
nize that their own interests will best be served by 
doing likewise. We believe the Soviet rulers 
themselves wish to avoid all-out military hostili- 
ties and hope that they will eventually join in a 
series of concrete agreements designed to reduce 
dangers of a suicidal war. 

At the same time it is equally important for us 
to recognize another fact. Whatever agreements 
we may achieve with the Soviet Government— 
whatever political problems may be resolved, 


however much progress we may make toward re- | 


ducing the danger of military hostilities—we have 
no reason to expect that the Soviet rulers during 
the foreseeable future will abandon their ambi- 


tions or efforts to make communism prevail | 


throughout the world. It is almost inconceivabie 
that the Communist propaganda mill will cease 
operations, that Communist political parties in 
other lands will be dissolved, or that the Commu- 
nist empire will stop using its trade and aid pro- 
grams to promote Communist political influence. 
Thus we would sadly delude ourselves if we should 
assume that there is likely to be an early end of 
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the international struggle known as the cold war, 
or any real reduction of the intensity or signifi- 
cance of this struggle. The best that we can hope 
for under present circumstances is that the strug- 
gle can be conducted without resort to military 
force, 

The Communist propagandists have often por- 
trayed the cold war as a product of suspicion and 
misunderstanding in which both sides are equally 
culpable. They have urged the end of the cold 
war and the beginning of an era which they de- 
scribe as “peaceful coexistence.” Unfortunately 
their definition of peaceful coexistence differs very 
little from the free world’s definition of the cold 
war. As the Soviet rulers visualize peaceful coex- 
istence, they would be free to continue to promote 
Communist influence by all means short of mili- 
tary hostilities, whereas the free world would be 
asked to abandon all efforts at organized resistance 
to Communist penetration. Meanwhile the Iron 
Curtain would remain firm and the peoples under 
Communist rule would continue to be shielded 
from access to the ideals and instruments of free- 
dom. In effect, when the Soviet rulers speak of 
peaceful coexistence, they are asking us to engage 
in a sort of football game under special rules 
which would require the entire contest to be played 
inside their opponent’s 50-yard line. 

What I am saying adds up to a pretty grim 
conclusion. In all probability the young people 
of today will be compelled to continue an intensive 
political and economic contest with the Communist 
bloc for an indefinite period, perhaps for their 
entire lifetimes. It is a struggle that must be 
fought in remote corners of the world with 
strange weapons. It is a struggle in which vic- 
tories and defeats must be calculated in terms of 
the income of a peasant in the rice paddies of 
Burma, the safety of a citizen of Berlin, and the 
status and dignity of a native of the Congo. It is 
a struggle which is immensely complicated in 
terms of the techniques to be employed and the 
goals to be attained. But it is a struggle which 
must eventually be won if American society and 
free civilizations are to endure. 

For myself, however, I am not pessimistic about 
the outcome of the struggle. There are some his- 
torians who suggest that the Spartans will always 
defeat the Athenians and the barbarians will al- 
ways overwhelm Romans—that the societies based 
upon brutality and power will always triumph 
over the societies which give primary attention 
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to human values. But the lessons of history are 
complex and variable. While history has recorded 
the fall of a number of highly developed civiliza- 
tions, we must remember that history is also a vast 
graveyard of tyrants. Brutality and oppression 
do not always win; in the long run they almost 
always lose. If free societies understand the na- 
ture of the struggle which they: face, and if free 
peoples maintain the intelligence and stamina to 
carry on this struggle, we have every reason for 
confidence that free civilization will survive. 

For some years it was unclear whether our 
struggle with international communism was of 
the character of a 100-yard dash or of a marathon 
contest. In retrospect it is clear that it is both. 
Over the short term the problem is essentially 
one of physical survival. Over the longer sweep 
of events the challenge is whether we can be so 
responsive to the aspirations of the underpriv- 
ileged, uncommitted peoples as to attract them 
to a free civilization and away from the godless, 
freedomless enticements of the Communist world. 

This dual challenge will require of you the 
courage of our forefathers who came West in the 
covered wagon, the selfless dedication of Oregon’s 
circuit riders, and the intelligent application of 
the knowledge and understanding which Willam- 
ette’s liberal education has given you. 


Secretary Herter Deplores Remarks 
by Premier Khrushchev 


Statement by Secretary Herter 
Press release 305 dated June 4 


All America, I am sure, shares the disgust I feel 
at the ill-tempered attacks emanating from Mr. 
Khrushchev. It is understandable that Mr. 
Khrushchev, in seeking to divest himself of the 
responsibility—known to all the world—for the 
disruption of the Paris summit conference,’ should 
seek to confuse the issue in any way that he can. 
This, however, does not excuse his personal at- 
tempts at vilification. I can only add that I de- 
plore the degradation of the standards of inter- 
national relations which he is attempting to bring 
about. His remarks reflect credit neither on him- 
self nor on his Government. 


1 For background, see BULLETIN of June 13, 1960, p. 947. 
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U.S. Protests Cuban Campaign 
of Slander Against United States 


Press release 304 dated June 4 


Following is the text of an aide memoire deliv- 
ered on June 4 to the Foreign Ministry of Cuba. 


In view of the campaign of slander being di- 
rected against the United States by representa- 
tives of the Government of Cuba, including the 
Prime Minister and the President during the lat- 
ter’s present visit to certain countries in Latin 
America, the United States desires to set the record 
straight with respect to its efforts to maintain its 
traditionally friendly relations with the people 
of Cuba and to make clear to everyone the nature 
of the response which has been received from the 
Government of Cuba. 

1. President [Osvaldo] Dorticos, when recently 
in Montevideo, expressed a desire to end cam- 
paigns of “lie and deceit”, yet at the same time 
announced that properties of United States cit- 
izens in Cuba had not been “confiscated” but had 
actually been “expropriated” and their owners 
reimbursed for such properties. In fact, how- 
ever, to our knowledge not a single American 
property owner has been reimbursed for the lands 
taken from him. 

2. The United States has a long record of co- 
operation with countries seeking to carry out sound 
policies of agrarian reform and in various official 
communications to the Government of Cuba over 
the past year it has voiced its sympathy with the 
legitimate aspirations of the Cuban Revolution. 
On January 26, 1960, the President of the United 
States made special reference to this point in his 
statement on United States—Cuban relations.’ The 
United States Government, however, cannot but 
protest in the strongest way the utter disregard 
for international and Cuban law with which 
American property owners in Cuba have been 
treated since the enactment of the Agrarian Re- 
form Law of June 3, 1959.2 Property has been 
confiscated, expropriated or intervened, frequently 
without receipt,-and the owners, many of whom 
have made substantial contributions to Cuban 


2 BULLETIN of Feb. 15, 1960, p. 237. 
For text of a note stating certain views of the U.S. 
Government on the Agrarian Reform Law, see ibid., June 


29, 1959, p. 958. 
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national development, have physically been ex- 
pelled from their lands.’ Individually owned 
properties as well as large corporations with 
thousands of small stockholders, both Cuban and 
American, have been subjected to arbitrary inter- 
vention and control by the Government of Cuba, 
which has resulted in a tremendous loss in capital 
values and the destruction of vital credit standings. 

3. Payments due to American exporters for 
goods shipped to Cuba in good faith over the past 
year have accumulated to over $100 million al- 
though in the same period dollar exchange has 
been found by the Government of Cuba to pur- 
chase armament worth tens of millions of dollars 
and to increase total dollar reserves. 

4. On April 11, 1960, this Government asked 
the Government of Cuba if the views expressed by 
Dr. Ernest Guevara, President of the National 
Bank of Cuba, on March 2, 1960, with regard to 
United States-Cuban economic relations, repre- 
sented the official position of that Government. 
Among other things, Dr. Guevara had asserted 
that “the representatives of the (American) sugar 
companies are trying to show that by selling to an- 
other country (USSR) we are enslaving ourselves, 
and they have never stopped to analyze what 
amount of slavery the three million tons of our 
sugar which we customarily sell at supposedly 
preferential prices to the giant of the north has 
meant and means for the people of Cuba”. To 
date no reply has been received from the Cuban 
Government. 

5. The Prime Minister of Cuba recently charged 
the United States Government with a desire to 
cause serious harm to Cuba because of its decision 
to terminate in an orderly manner the United 
States program which has been providing tech- 
nical assistance to Cuba for over eight years. 
With regret it must be stated that this absurd 
charge cannot be dismissed as an inadvertent or ill- 
considered remark which has no place in the 
reality of present Cuban policy toward the United 
States. For many months the United States Gov- 
ernment has watched the development by the 
Government of Cuba of a calculated campaign to 
misrepresent and denigrate the special economic 
relationships between our two countries which 
have worked to the mutual benefit of both peoples 


for over 50 years. 


* For background, see ibid., Feb. 1, 1960, p. 158. 
‘Tbid., June 13, 1960, p. 962. 
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6. The Government and people of the United 
States emphatically reject the theme often re- 
peated by various high officials of the Government 
of Cuba that the close economic association be- 
tween our two countries has worked to the detri- 
ment of the Cuban economy and well being. On 
the contrary, we believe that this association has 
made constructive contributions to the overall de- 
velopment of Cuba. 

7. With regard to the unauthorized flights over 
the territory of Cuba there is evidence that certain 
Cuban officials, far from cooperating with the 
United States to prevent them, have conspired and 
connived in the violation of United States laws and 
regulations designed to protect Cuba from such 
incursions. 

8. The United States Government told the Cu- 
ban Government on March 7, 1960 that it vigor- 
ously rejected and protested the unfounded and 
irresponsible implication voiced by the Prime Min- 
ister, of United States responsibility for the un- 
fortunate explosion of the ship, La Coubre, in 
Habana harbor on March 4, 1960. Notwithstand- 
ing this, and in the absence of any evidence to sup- 
port this charge, the Cuban Government has 
recently distributed a pamphlet imputing the re- 
sponsibility to the United States Government for 
this tragedy, an act which this Government finds 
to be offensive. 

9. On May 14, after the Cuban Prime Minister 
had boasted that a Cuban patrol boat had fired 
upon a United States submarine and pursued it 
for thirty miles, the United States requested of the 
Cuban Government an explanation for this unpro- 
voked attack on a United States vessel while on 
the high seas.’ At the same time our Government 
vigorously rejected the false allegation of the Cu- 
ban Prime Minister that the submarine had been 
within Cuban territorial waters. No reply to this 
representation has been received from the Cuban 
Government. 

These are some illustrations of the unwarranted 
campaign against the United States with which 
the present Cuban regime seeks to sow distrust 
and animosity, despite its protestations that it 
seeks friendship and understanding. An intense 
official campaign of slander like this does not 





* Tbid., May 30, 1960, p. 854. 
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promote the climate of economic cooperation and 
peaceful development which the people of the 
United States, like those of all this hemisphere, 
certainly seek. 


President Eisenhower Holds Talks 
With Prime Minister of Canada 


The Prime Minister of Canada, John G. Diefen- 
baker, at the invitation of President Eisenhower, 
made an official visit to Washington, D.C., June 
3-4. Following is the text of a communique re- 
leased on June 4 following the Prime Minister's 
visit, together with Secretary Herter’s welcoming 
remarks at Washington National Airport on June 
3 and a list of the members of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s party. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


White House press release dated June 4 

The Prime Minister of Canada, the Right Hon- 
orable John G. Diefenbaker, and the President of 
the United States have consulted on a wide range 
of subjects of both an international and bilateral 
nature. The Canadian Ambassador at Washing- 
ton [A. D. P. Heeney] and the Secretary to the 
Canadian Cabinet [R. B. Bryce] assisted in the 
discussions, together with the United States Sec- 
retary of State and the United States Ambassador 
at Ottawa [Livingston T. Merchant]. 

The Prime Minister and the President were in 
agreement on measures which should be taken to 
maintain the security of the free world. They 
reaflirmed their determination to continue to work 
for peace with justice. Particular attention was 
paid to the importance of achieving, with effec- 
tive international control, an end to nuclear test- 
ing and progress toward genera] disarmament. 

The Prime Minister and the President reviewed 
the course of relations between their countries 
during recent years and noted with pleasure the 
extent to which the problems arising in such re- 
lations have yielded to the process of friendly and 
continuing consultation. They considered that 
satisfactory means of carrying on such consulta- 
tion have been established in personal exchanges 
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as well as by regular diplomatic arrangements 
and the various joint committees that have been 
created. They expressed their belief that there 
has been established between the two countries a 
model for the relationship between neighbors. 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY HERTER 


Press release 302 dated June 8 

Mr. Prime Minister: On behalf of the President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower, it is an honor and a pleas- 
ure to bid you and Mrs, Diefenbaker welcome to 
Washington. Canada is our great neighbor to the 
north, and we deem it of special significance that 
you have been able to come here to discuss with 
the President our many mutual interests. Your 
trip here emphasizes the warmth and friendliness 
of the relations between our two countries, a fact 
which we prize highly. 

The American people, I can assure you, join in 
these sentiments and wish you a most pleasant and 
useful visit to our nation’s Capital. We look 
upon you and your country not merely as neigh- 
bors but also as close friends bound together over 
many generations by ties of respect, good will, and 
mutually fruitful cooperation. 


MEMBERS OF PARTY 


The Department of State announced on May 31 
(press release 293) that the following persons 
would accompany Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
during his visit to Washington. 

Mrs. Diefenbaker 
A. D. P. Heeney, Ambassador of Canada 


Mrs. Heeney 
R. B. Bryce, Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to 


the Cabinet 
H. B. Robinson, Special Assistant to the Prime Minister 


M. J. Deacey, Private Secretary to the Prime Minister 


Mr. Bacon Named U.S. Commissioner 
on U.S.—Canada Joint Commission 


The White House announced on June 1 that 
the President had on that day appointed Edward 
A. Bacon to be a Commissioner on the part of the 
United States on the International Joint Com- 
mission, United States and Canada, vice Douglas 
McKay, deceased. 
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U.S. Expresses Sympathy to Japan 
on Tidal-Wave Damage 


SECRETARY HERTER TO FOREIGN MINISTER 
FUJIYAMA 


Press release 282 dated May 26 

Secretary Herter on May 25 sent the following 
message to His Excellency Aiichiro Fujiyama, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Japan. 

I was distressed to learn of the extensive loss 
of life and damage suffered in the tidal wave that 
struck northern Japan. I wish to express through 
you to the people of Japan the heartfelt sympathy 
of the Government of the United States. 


MESSAGES OF FOREIGN MINISTER FUJIYAMA 


Press release 296 dated June 2, for release June 3 
Mr. Fujiyama to Secretary Herter 
The following message was received on May 
30 by Secretary Herter from Auchiro Fujiyama, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Japan. 
May 28, 1960 


Dear Mr. Secretary: On behalf of the Gov- 
ernment and the people of Japan, I wish to ex- 
press my deep appreciation for the warm 
sympathy extended by you and the American 
people on the distress caused by the recent tidal 
waves. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ancutro FusryamMa 


Mr. Fujiyama to Ambassador MacArthur 


Foreign Minister Fujiyama’s message was sent 
to Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II under 
cover of the following transmittal letter. 


May 28, 1960 

DEAR MR. AMBASSADOR: I should be most grateful if you 
could forward to Secretary Herter the enclosed letter of 
appreciation for the warm sympathy extended to the 
people of Japan suffering from the recent tidal waves. 

I also wish to express my heartfelt appreciation for 
the warm sympathy of yourself and your kind offer of 
help to the distressed people. 

Lastly let me convey the deep thankfulness of the 
communities concerned for the active cooperation in the 
relief work now being given by the United States Forces. 


Yours sincerely, 
ArrcHIRO FusIyaAMA 
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Need for Public Understanding of the Mutual Security Program 


by Under Secretary Dillon} 


It is a privilege to take part in your delibera- 
tions at this critical stage in international affairs. 
There is no need for me to dwell on recent 
events—events which clearly demand that we in- 
tensify our efforts to strengthen the free world, 
militarily, economically, and spiritually. These 
events underscore our national need for the De- 
fense Executive Reserve. 

Your organization grew out of the realization 
that, so long as international tensions persist, the 
United States will require a ready civilian reserve 
to meet sudden emergencies, just as it requires a 
trained ready reserve for the Armed Forces. You 
are dedicated to the proposition that the United 
States must keep up its own defenses and those 
of its allies so that no aggressor will be tempted 
to strike. 

One of our dearest national dreams is a just 
and lasting peace for all the world. We earnestly 
and tenaciously seek practicable ways of reducing 
armaments through internationally controlled 
agreements. Yet hindsight enables us to see 
clearly that, whenever the United States lets down 
its guard or disarms unilaterally, aggressors are 
tempted. If aggression should come to us or to 
our allies in such circumstances, we would in some 
measure have brought it upon ourselves. 

We learned in two world wars and on the hills 
of Korea the terrible cost of halting aggression 
and the enormous cost of restoring peace and re- 
building shattered economies. We should also 
have learned that the cost of maintaining peace 
by deterring aggression is infinitely less. We 
should have learned for all time that lowering 
our guard encourages aggression against both our 
allies and ourselves. 


* Address made at the second national training con- 
ference of the National Defense Executive Reserve at 


Washington, D.C., on May 23 (press release 277). 
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One would think that after the lessons of two 
global conflicts and after our experience in Korea 
there would be little risk of our making the same 
mistake all over again. Unfortunately this is not 
the case. Today we as a nation are once more 
in danger of falling into the same tragic error. 


Continuing Need for Mutual Security Program 


We would be taking a giant step in this direc- 
tion if, through indifference or apathy, we per- 
mitted the President’s request for mutual security 
appropriations to be substantially reduced. Un- 
fortunately there are men of influence who have 
publicly served notice of their desire to slash the 
President’s request drastically. The American 
people should know that if they allow this to 
happen the possibilities of armed aggression in 
the years immediately ahead will be immeasurably 
increased. 

The time has come to talk fully and frankly 
of this peril. We who have the facts would be 
derelict in our duty if we did not point out the 
danger which may be brought upon our people 
if they lack knowledge and understanding of the 
crucial importance of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram and of the necessity of maintaining it at 
adequate levels, 

The President on May 2, in a remarkable ad- 
dress here in Washington,? pointed out the overall 
importance of mutual security and warned of the 
assault that was being mounted against it—an 
attack which, if successful, would threaten the 
security of our country by undermining the 
capacity and the will of our allies to resist 
aggression. 

Such action on our part at this time could only 
be construed by the Soviet leaders as a confession 


? BULLETIN of May 23, 1960, p. 811. 
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of weakness and as an open-ended invitation to 
accelerate their aggressive designs. Copies of the 
President’s message have been made available at 
this conference. I urge any of you who have not 
previously done so to read it carefully. I hope 
you will pass it on to your friends and associates. 
The time to widen public understanding is short. 
The Congress has once again completed action on 
legislation authorizing the continuation of the 
Mutual Security Program substantially as rec- 
ommended by the President. This session of the 
Congress is expected to end early in July, and 
action on the vital appropriation bill will be 
taken before then. 

Those who support this program in the face of 
unremitting attack deserve encouragement. Those 
who are undecided need help in placing the na- 
tional interest above local and parochial concerns. 
Those who are opposed need help in understand- 
ing that failure in this area must inevitably mean 
retreat and crisis for America. Every American 
can and should enlist in this great crusade, 


Military Assistance Program 


Tonight I want to talk with you about two 
aspects of the program that are not well enough 
understood: the military assistance program and 
the increasing efforts of our friends and allies in 
the whole field of mutual security. 

The military assistance program dates prin- 
cipally from the Korean war, when large sums 
were appropriated for military aid to our friends 
and allies, both in NATO [North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization] and elsewhere around the globe. 
In the summer of 1953, after the termination of 
hostilities, we found that we had $814 billion of 
military assistance funds appropriated and un- 
spent. This is what has come to be known as the 
“military assistance pipeline.” Obviously a care- 
ful and orderly program to build the military 
strength of our allies could not possibly use that 
much in a single year’s time. 

We could conceivably have canceled all or a 
substantial part of this unused appropriation and 
put ourselves immediately on an annual basis 
where outgo equaled appropriation. Instead we 
chose to draw gradually on the unused funds in 
the pipeline to supplement annual appropriations 
that were deliberately kept at a level well below 
required expenditures. This course had the full 
approval of both the administration and the 
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As a result the pipeline has now been drawn 
down to about $2 billion, because for the past 7 
years we have been relying upon it to supplement 
our annual military assistance appropriations. 
Thanks to this pipeline we have, ever since 1953, 
been appropriating each year some $900 million 
less than what we actually needed and what we 
actually spent. 

Unfortunately this arrangement is no longer 
possible. We cannot further reduce the pipeline 
without sharply cutting our deliveries of military 
equipment. This is why we now need substan- 
tially increased appropriations for military 
assistance. 

For the past 4 or 5 years expenditures under 
our military assistance program have been stabi- 
lized at about $214 billion annually. While the 
size of the overall program has remained rela- 
tively constant, its direction has shifted signif- 
icantly. In general, expenditures for our 
economically resurgent NATO allies—the United 
Kingdom, France, and Germany—have substan- 
tially declined as they have regained the capacity 
to carry their share of the common defense burden. 
Meanwhile the costs of maintaining and 
strengthening allied forces in the Far East have 
increased. 

Last year we conducted a thorough and detailed 
review of the program. Our own efforts were 
supplemented by a bipartisan panel of outside ex- 
perts under the direction of William H. Draper.’ 
The conclusions of the two studies were nearly 
identical: Both agreed that a min?émum program 
of about $2 billion annually would be required for 
some years tocome. Bear in mind that this repre- 
sented a reduction of nearly 15 percent below the 
level of previous years. 

It is for this reduced program that we are ask- 
ing $2 billion for next year. It is true that this 
sum represents an increase of $700 million over the 
current year’s appropriation. But we must re- 
member that this year, for the last time, we were 
able to draw down substantially from the pipeline, 
which is now reduced to the point where future 
deliveries must be fully covered by new appropria- 


tions. 


>The Composite Report of the President's Committee To 
Study the United States Military Assistance Program is 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. The price for 
vol. I is 60 cents, for vol. II (annexes) $1. 
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Today we have a clear choice: Either we appro- 
priate the $2 billion required to maintain the free 
world’s strength or else we tell our allies that we 
are no longer willing to support the military forces 
that our Joint Chiefs of Staff have agreed are the 
minimum required in our own national interest. 

The views of our military leaders are categoric 
and are on the record many times over. They con- 
sider mutual security to have a priority fully 
equal to any portion of our own defense program— 
of which it is part and parcel. All of our military 
leaders have said that they would not willingly 
accept additional funds for their own services if 
they were obtained at the expense of mutual 
security needs, 


Efforts To Improve Administration of Program 


Those who would slash mutual security often 
decry what they describe as “waste” in its ad- 
ministration. They also stress allegations that the 
military services have in the past “overcharged” 
the Mutual Security Program for certain items of 
equipment. Undoubtedly there have been some 
overcharges and some individual cases of waste. 
But you do not sink the Navy, disband the Army, 
ground the Air Force, or close up your business 
because of errors. Instead you strive to correct 
theerrors. That is precisely what we are doing in 
administering the military assistance program— 
and with real success, 

We Americans must not permit ourselves to be 
misled by reckless charges of “waste” and “mal- 
administration” or distracted from the primary 
job of maintaining free-world defenses. We must 
renew our determination to do the job and to do it 
as effectively as possible. We must use the infor- 
mation developed by continuing investigations to 
strengthen and improve the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, not to destroy it and, with it, the safety of 
our families and of our country. Certainly the 
very moment when the Soviet leaders are once 
again threatening rocket attacks is no time for us 
to tell our allies that the United States has lost 
the will to provide the assistance they need for the 
common defense against Communist aggression. 

I have dwelt so heavily on military assistance 
because it is such an important part of our overall 
mutual security effort and because it is utterly in- 
conceivable to me that our people would know- 
ingly let down their guard in the face of the recent 
Soviet threats, 
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The President originally asked for an appropri- 
ation of $4,175 million for the whole program. 
Congressional action in approving the authorizing 
legislation has reduced that figure to $4,086 
million. 

This is the sum we are now seeking. Last year 
we received $860 million less than we are now 
requesting. Critics argue that we somehow man- 
aged to live with that amount. But they overlook 
some simple arithmetic: This year we require $700 
million more merely to continue the military as- 
sistance program as it has operated in the past, 
since we no longer have the pipeline to fall back 
upon. 

The remaining difference between last year’s 
appropriation and this year’s request is accounted 
for by an increase of $150 million for the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund—our primary national in- 
strument in the battle to give hope to the hundreds 
of millions in the newly developing lands. With 
the exception of this modest increase in much- 
needed economic assistance, our contemplated 
program is no larger than last year’s. The big 
difference is that at last the time has come when 
we must foot the bill on a pay-as-you-go basis 
instead of depending upon unexpended funds 
originally appropriated during the Korean war. 

I ask you and each and every one of you to 
explain to your friends and associates back home 
these simple facts about mutual security that so 
deeply affect our future as a free people. Once 
they are generally and fully understood, there 
can be no doubt whatsoever that the American 
people will respond affirmatively in meeting this 
important national need. 


Allies’ Contributions to Mutual Security 


Now to another matter which also is too little 
understood: I refer to the demonstrated willing- 
ness of our stronger friends and allies to assume 
a greater share of the common defense burden 
and to play larger roles in helping the peoples 
of the newly developing lands in their epochal 
struggle against the evils of hunger, poverty, 
disease, and illiteracy. 

There is a widespread illusion in our country, 
even among some who are otherwise well informed, 
that only the American taxpayer is carrying a 
significant share of this expense. This is simply 
not true. The people of England, France, Can- 
ada, and Germany are all making large und 
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steadily increasing contributions. The people of 
Japan and Italy are also playing significant parts. 
In the case of both the United Kingdom and 
France the share of national income devoted to 
military and economic assistance already approxi- 
mates the portion of our own national income 
that we devote to these programs. 

In addition, our NATO allies are steadily and 
substantially increasing their own defense ex- 
penditures. In each of the past 2 years they have 
increased these expenditures by more than a bil- 
lion dollars. Again this year they are spending 
substantially more than last, and there is every 
indication that 1961 will see a further increase. 

Furthermore, except for a few prior commit- 
ments for specific military items, we are no longer 
furnishing military equipment on a grant basis 
to England, France, or Germany. These coun- 
tries are now able and willing to purchase their 
own equipment. 

In the field of economic assistance the United 
Kingdom has, over the past 3 years, doubled the 
amount of aid she is providing to newly develop- 
ing countries. France for some years has poured 
very substantial amounts of economic help into 
the territories of the French Community. These 
countries are now rapidly achieving independ- 
ence, and France has volunteered to continue to 
provide them with assistance on the same scale 
after they become independent. 

In speaking of England and France we have 
no right whatsoever to ask: “When will they begin 
to do their share?” They are doing it today and 
give every indication of continuing to do it. 

It is true that certain other countries have re- 
cently developed sufficient economic strength to 
join more fully in the development task. West 
Germany and Italy, in particular, come to mind. 
However, leaders of both these countries have 
publicly recognized their responsibilities and have 
signified their intention to develop programs that 
will assume a fair share of the overall effort. 


Free-World Participation in Development Field 


I have been speaking of direct contributions to 
development needs by our stronger allies. On a 
wider scale the whole free world is joining to form 
the new International Development Association. 


This is to be a billion-dollar organization closely 
related to the World Bank. Of its total capital, 
other industrialized countries will contribute 
nearly $3 for every $2 that we put up. 

As the President has so well said, “The very 
moment when other countries are recognizing 
their responsibilities is no time for us to walk 
away from our own.” ¢ 

His admonition has been forthrightly seconded 
by one of our national Capital’s leading newspa- 
pers,’ which said in a recent editorial urging full 
support of the President during these trying 
times: 

Not only are foreign economic and military assistance 
keystones of the Eisenhower program, they are also a 
means of demonstrating to the Soviet Union that this 
country and its allies cannot be divided by bluster and 
threat and that American purposes overseas are not the 
selfish or aggressive ones that Mr. Khrushchev says they 
are. 


And a highly respected New York newspaper * 
comments that mutual security 


. .means solidarity of the United States with our allies 
and friends of the free world, and a determination to do 
our best to preserve that freedom and independence for all 
nations outside the Soviet orbit ... against a military 
threat and a politico-economic offensive of increasing 
magnitude. A wholehearted vote for mutual security 
would be the one thing that could most surely and quickly 
strengthen the President’s hand in the present crisis. 

The other side of the coin is equally important: 
Any substantial cut would signify to the rest of 
the world that the United States in this hour of 
uncertainty no longer has the will to do its share 
in defense of freedom. We must not, we cannot, 
let this happen. Future generations of Ameri- 
cans will look to see how their forebears met this 
crisis. I am certain that, once the American peo- 
ple understand what is at stake, history will not 
find us wanting. Meanwhile we can all do our 
country a great service by spreading the simple 
facts—facts which are too little known—facts 
which must be known if we are to make the right 
decisions. 

Thank you. 


* BULLETIN of May 23, 1960, p. 813. 
5The Washington Post, May 19, 1960. 
*The New York Times, May 21, 1960. 
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Thai-United States Cooperation 


by U. Alexis Johnson 
Ambassador to Thailand 1 


It is indeed an honor to have been invited to 
join with you this evening in this honors convo- 
cation. Although I today arrived from almost 
half a world away, Bangkok and Detroit, and the 
American Embassy in Bangkok and Wayne State 
University, are no strangers to each other. Last 
year we had the pleasure of welcoming in Bang- 
kok a group of Detroit’s outstanding business- 
men and industrial leaders sponsored by the 
Board of Commerce. My only quarrel with them 
is that their stay was all too short. We look for- 
ward to more such visits. However, we have 
long had an especially close connection with 
Wayne State, for it is your university that has 
been responsible for one of the most important 
and successful programs in the field of Thai-U.S. 
cooperation for economic development. 

You will note that I do not say “U.S. aid to 
Thailand” but rather “Thai-U.S. cooperation,” 
nor do I say the economic development just of 
Thailand but rather economic development in 
general. I do this advisedly because our relation- 
ship, especially with Thailand, is not just one of 
United States “aid” to that country but rather 
one in which there is full cooperation between our 
two Governments in seeking common objectives 
and in which we, the United States, are simply 
supplementing, often in a very small way, the very 
major efforts of the Thai Government itself. I 
also speak of economic development in general 
rather than just the economic development of 
Thailand, for it is obvious that the economic 
growth of the United States can no more be di- 
vorced from that of Thailand and other similar 
countries than can the economic growth of De- 


*Address made at Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Mich., on May 17. 
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troit be divorced from that of Chicago, Nashville, 
or Astoria, Oregon. However, I know that this 
is a point that I need not labor in Detroit, with 
your location here on an international boundary 
and your long record of enlightened interest in 
international trade and international affairs. 


Thailand, the Country and Its People 


Although tonight I am wearing this academic 
cap, I am really appearing before you wearing 
two other hats to which I am more accustomed. 
I desire first to put on my hat (I suppose I should 
say “top hat”) as Ambassador to Thailand and 
briefly to discuss that country with you and then 
even more briefly put on my hat as SEATO 
[Southeast Asia Treaty Organization] Coun- 
cil Representative and discuss with you that or- 
ganization, which will be holding its annual 
Council meeting in Washington the end of this 
month.? 

Although I know that this is not true of many 
of you in Wayne University, I am sure that the 
impression of most Americans of Thailand is 
confined to that Hollywood interpretation of 
Thailand a century ago known as “The King and 
I.” Needless to say, whatever historical accuracy 
there may have been in that entertaining film, it 
bears little resemblance to the Thailand of today. 
However, next month the United States will have 
the opportunity to see for itself a real King of 
Thailand, together with his Queen and their four 
children, as Their Majesties undertake an ex- 
tensive official visit as state guests of the United 
States. I have no doubt that this visit is going to 
contribute much to a better understanding and 


? See p. 983. 
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knowledge of our two countries, as both the King 
and Queen well epitomize those qualities of charm 
and friendliness which are so characteristic of 
the Thai people and which Americans find so at- 
tractive. The American people will also see why 
the Thai people regard their sovereign with such 
genuine respect and real affection. This feeling 
of the Thai people for their royal family is also 
an important political fact, for it contributes much 
to that inherent basic political stability of Thai- 
land which has few parallels in Asia. In spite of 
changes in governments, the Thai monarchy gives 
a sense of stability and continuity that is in many 
ways unique. 

However, above all, the Thai—whose name liter- 
ally means “free”—are protid and conscious of the 
fact that, alone of all the {nations in South and 
Southeast Asia, they maintained their freedom 
and independence throughout the period of colo- 
nial expansion in that part of the world. Thus 
they are not now under the necessity of going 
through the inevitable birth and growing pains of 
those countries which are now newly independent ; 
they do not have those complexes and sensitivities 
which seem to be the inevitable concomitant of the 
newly independent and which we can see even in 
our own early history. The remarkable fore- 
sight and abilities of the Thai kings during the 
19th and early 20th century—the direct ancestors 
of the present King—are in large degree responsi- 
ble for this fact. Instead of futilely resisting 
change in a changing world and waiting for mass 
discontent from below or pressures from the out- 
side to force changes, the leaders of Thailand at 
that time ably charted a course that preserved the 
independence of the country and its essential in- 
ternal stability. 

It is to this tradition that the present leaders 
of Thailand are heirs. Internally, as with many 
other countries of the area, Thailand is still in the 
process of attempting to find a system which will 
reconcile its own culture and institutions with 
modern ideas of representative government. Also, 
as in other areas, the attempt too literally to fol- 
low the institutions which grew up in the very 
different environment of Europe was not success- 
ful. A constituent assembly is now attacking this 
difficult and complex problem. 

Thailand is in the very happy position of not 
being overpopulated, its density of population 


being only a fraction of that of most other coun- 


tries of Asia. Thus there is no mass distress or 
starvation, and there is substantial opportunity for 
growth in individual living standards. 

Thailand is also unique as compared with many 
other countries, not only in Asia but in other parts 
of the world as well, in that there is little if any 
problem of land tenure, which is so often a basi- 
cally unstable factor in the economic, political, 
and social structures of a country. The over- 
whelming majority of the people of Thailand are 
engaged in agriculture, and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of them not only own their own land but 
individually they own about as much land as they 
can cultivate. Thus there is no large class of se- 
riously distressed or dispossessed peasantry ready 
to embrace radical doctrines as supposed solutions 
for their problems. 

Thailand also has an exceptional record of 
financial responsibility and conservative fiscal 
management. Although by no means a rich 
country, it has throughout recent years main- 
tained the stability of its currency, and the Thai 
currency has for long been one of the very few 
“hard currencies” in Asia. This has been done 
without the imposition of rigid controls but 
rather in largely a free-market atmosphere for 
both currency and foreign trade. 

The relationship between Thailand and the 
United States also has many unusual features, 
the first treaty between the two countries being 
concluded in 1833, or many years before we were 
able to establish relations with any other Far 
Eastern country. There has never been a serious 
dispute or issue between the two countries, and 
since World War II Thailand has taken an es- 
pecially forthright position in defense of freedom, 
notably in the United Nations, Korea, and as a 
stanch member of SEATO. Although geographi- 
cally exposed and at that time without any mutual 
defense alliance, Thailand was courageously 
among the very first countries that in 1950 of- 
fered forces to the United Nations Command in 
Korea. It is, besides the United States, one of 
only two countries still maintaining a force in 
Korea.’ 

It is against this background that Thailand is 
attempting to develop its economy in freedom 
and against which it has sought and is receiving 


° The third country is Turkey. 
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the modest cooperation of the United States. I 
feel that Thailand is fully deserving of that co- 
operation and that they have used it wisely and 
well. 


Thai Program for Development 


What Thailand is attempting to do is to develop 
what the economists often call the social overhead 
and infrastructure upon which private economic 
development can take place. That is, Thailand 
is attempting to develop its educational system, 
including the technical fields, improve its public 
health, increase the productivity of its farmers, 
locate its mineral resources, improve its public 
administration, increase its power supply, im- 
prove its very limited road system, and establish 
an efficient system of communications. In each of 
these fields the Thai must and are doing the major 
part of the job for themselves. They have asked 
and are receiving our cooperation in supplying 
what is often the missing element, or that part 
which they could not supply for themselves and 
without which the program would fail or be of 
limited success. 

As illustrative of what I am discussing I men- 
tion the technical education program with which 
you here at Wayne have been so closely associated 
and have played such an important part. In 1952 
the Thai Ministry of Education made a small be- 
ginning in this field with the establishment of 
some vocational training classes in a few of the 
then existing schools in Bangkok. Today, only 8 
years later, there is a technical institute in Bang- 
kok with 34 buildings, over 5,000 students, and 
200 faculty members. There are a total of 1,500 
more students in other technical institutes opened 
at important centers in the south, north, and 
northeast. 

The greater part of this program has been ac- 
complished by the Thais themselves, but an im- 
portant and essential element in its success has 
been that played by Wayne State University 
under contract with the Thai Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the United States Government. This 
has involved sending to Thailand, under the 
capable leadership of your Dr. Gordon Rivers, a 
team of Americans who share their own experi- 
ence and skills with their Thai counterparts in 
organizing and equipping these institutes. It has 
also involved sending 70 Thai faculty members to 
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the United States for advanced training, many 
right here at Wayne. This program is now well 
along the road to completion and approaching 
the point where it will be able to stand on its own 
feet without further United States assistance. 
That is, Wayne State is ably doing what it is 
supposed to do—work itself out of a job as 
rapidly as possible. 

Although Thailand’s needs are still vast, this 
technical-institute program also well illustrates 
another very important fact with regard to Thai- 
land—that is, the country is well along with the 
establishment of the essential public foundation 
upon which private development can be built. 

Also, very importantly and significantly for the 
United States and Southeast Asia, Thailand has 
officially and formally adopted the philosophy of 
encouraging private enterprise and private for- 
eign investment as the road to that economic de- 
velopment. Various measures of tax and import 
duty incentives have been adopted, and an invest- 
ment board specifically charged with encouraging 
foreign private investment has been established 
within the office of the Prime Minister. The Gov- 
ernment is particularly seeking American invest- 
ment. A few American firms have already estab- 
lished themselves and some others are seriously 
considering various manufacturing enterprises, 
for, while modest in size, Thailand offers an at- 
tractive market for many goods. 

We in the Embassy and our economic mission 
are also devoting much thought and energy to 
the same end, for we feel that the success of this 
endeavor is important not only to our good friend 
Thailand but also can be an important example 
to other similarly situated countries. In addition, 
a stable and prosperous Thailand, based on what 
we Americans believe is the best and most efficient 
relationship between government anc private 
business, is important to our own prosperity and 
well-being. With Wayne State having contrib- 
uted much to the laying of the foundations, you 
private businessmen here in Detroit now have 
much to contribute to this end. I hope that, in 
considering what you can do to assist in the prob- 
lems this troubled world is facing, you will not, 
in your own interest, overlook the possibility of 
investment in Thailand. The Embassy, as well 
as the Department of Commerce and other agen- 
cies of the Government, is always anxious to be 


of help. 





SEATO’s Role in Southeast Asia 


I will now put on my hat as SEATO Council 
Representative briefly to speak of that Organiza- 
tion and its important role in Southeast Asia. 
First let me say that all too often I hear people 
attempt to compare SEATO with NATO [North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization], with the OAS 
[Organization of American States], or other simi- 
lar mutual security organizations. I feel that this 
is a serious mistake as each of these organizations 
was designed to meet different aspects of Com- 
munist aggression and to serve vastly differing 
areas. Thus I believe it correct to consider these 
organizations only on their own merits and in the 
light of the situation existing in the area they 
were designed to serve. 

To do so I need to go back a few years to 1954. 
To some of you this may seem somewhat remote, 
but to me personally it is still very recent and 
vivid. In April of that year I sat down with the 
American delegation at Geneva across the table 
from Molotov, Chou En-lai, and Pham Van Dong 
(leader of the Communist Viet Minh delegation), 
and I sat there for three trying and critical 
months. Also represented at the table were 
France, the United Kingdom, Laos, Cambodia, 
and free Viet-Nam. While we were sitting there 
the Communist Viet Minh with direct Chinese 
Communist support were pressing the French 
forces ever harder. The Viet Minh pushed into 
most of Viet-Nam, across Laos to the very bor- 
ders of Thailand, and south into Cambodia. Then 
there was the catastrophe of the loss of the entire 
French force at Dien Bien Phu. Those were dark 
days for the free world around that table at Geneva 
but even darker days for the actual and poten- 
tial victims in Southeast Asia. The Communists 
were flushed with victory and made little effort to 
conceal their glee nor their confidence that they 
could readily push on further. The remaining 
free nations of Southeast Asia, including Thai- 
land, looked to the future with foreboding. 

It was against this background that the United 
States had quietly proposed the formation of what 
was to become SEATO. This was, of course, not 
unknown to the Communists, nor was it intended 
tobe. Thus it was clear to the Communists that, if 
they continued to press into Southeast Asia, they 
stood the real risk of involving the United States. 
It was against this background, in turn, that the 
Communists entered into an armistice with the 
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French, Laotian, and Cambodian Governments 
that confined the Communist gains to the area in 
Viet-Nam north of the 17th parallel. 

Following this, in the fall of 1954 the Manila 
Pact,* which established SEATO, was concluded 
with Australia, France, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
New Zealand, Thailand, the United Kingdom, and 


the United States as members. In recognition of 
Thailand’s key position in the pact, Bangkok was 
selected as the headquarters of the Organization. 
The pact not only contained provisions for mutual 
defense by members of the pact but an unusual and 
very important provision that the parties to the 
treaty would, at the request or with the consent of 
the government concerned, defend the territory of 
south Viet-Nam, Laos, or Cambodia against Com- 
munist aggression. Thus the benefits of the treaty 
are extended to those latter countries, although 
they are not parties to the treaty or members of 
the Organization. 

I am fully aware of the criticisms that have been 
leveled at SEATO both within and without the 
United States. By some it has been criticized for 
being too little—that is, it should have more mem- 
bers. By others it is criticized for being too 
much—that is, it is provocative to the Communists 
and a divisive force among the non-Communist 
countries. To both of these I would ask, “Has it 
worked?” That is, has the treaty thus far accom- 
plished its objective of halting further Commu- 
nist aggression into Southeast Asia? To this the 
answer can only be yes, for since those dark days 
of 1954 there has been no further Communist ex- 
pansion into Southeast Asia. One can argue as to 
how important a factor SEATO has been in bring- 
ing about this fact—personally I feel that it has 
been a very important factor—but one cannot ar- 
gue that it has not been a factor. 

I also know that the very existence of SEATO 
has given the area—members and nonmembers 
alike—a greater sense of security behind which 
they have been able with more resolution and con- 
fidence to cope with their own problems of sub- 
version, as well as turn their attention to problems 
of internal development. I would not pretend to 
you that SEATO or any other organization or 
magic formula could solve the stupendous prob- 
lems of Southeast Asia; however, it has served to 
alleviate the very real concern of open Chinese 
Communist aggression. That this concern is not 


“For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 20, 1954, p. 393. 
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without foundation has most dramatically been 
shown in Tibet and the borders of India in recent 
months. It is also shown in our own talks with 
the Chinese Communists, where they continue to 
refuse the basic and simple proposition of renounc- 
ing the use of force as an instrument of their 
national policy, especially in relation to Taiwan. 
In my more than 2 years of talks with them at 
Geneva, and now in Ambassador [Jacob W.] 
Beam’s talks with them in Warsaw, they have 
made it all too clear that to them any understand- 
ing with the United States involves nothing less 
than an abandonment by the United States of all 
the free countries of Asia and especially Taiwan. 
I know of no free Asian that would have us pay 
that price, and they derive confidence from our 
steadfast unwillingness to pay that price. Thus 
I have no hesitancy in saying that the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia, including those who are 
not members of SEATO, have an increasingly 
better understanding and appreciation of United 
States policy in the area. 


Fostering Cohesion and Unity in Southeast Asia 


Southeast Asia is a very diverse area with coun- 
tries and peoples widely diverse in race, language, 
religion, and culture and deeply divided in many 
cases by memories of bloody wars, invasions, and 
counterinvasions. Means of direct communication 
or land transportation between each other are al- 
most totally lacking. Visitors in Bangkok are 
usually startled when I tell them that to send a 
telegram to Rangoon, which is not much further 
than from here to Chicago, it will go via London 
and may take up to 2 days, or that to send a tele- 
gram to Saigon, which is not much further, it will 
go via Paris and take about the same time. They 
are also startled when I tell them that it is my 
guess that, for every Thai who has been to Ran- 
goon or Saigon, more than 100 will have been to 
London, Paris, or New York. Thus Southeast 
Asia is largely a geographic expression and the 
countries of the area are only slowly developing a 
sense of unity or cohesion. In this regard it is still 
probably at about the same point as Europe several 
generations ago but without the physical base of 
transportation and communication that then ex- 
isted in Europe. Such a sense of cohesion and 
unity cannot be forced from the outside but rather 
must come from within, and there is increasing 
discussion of this by the leaders of various coun- 
tries in the area. 
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SEATO has a part to play in this for SEATO 
is more than just a military alliance. Article III 
of the Manila Pact provides: 


The Parties undertake to strengthen their free institu- 
tions and to cooperate with one another in the further 
development of economic measures, including technical 
assistance, designed both to promote economic progress 
and social well-being and to further the individual and 
collective efforts of governments toward these ends. 


In addition to our bilateral programs with the 
SEATO countries the United States is partici- 
pating in the support of various specific SEATO 
projects of a multilateral character. Among these 
are a graduate school of engineering located in 
Bangkok which is open to students from all South- 
east Asian countries, whether or not members of 
SEATO; a program for the training of skilled 
labor in Thailand, Pakistan, and the Philippines; 
a program for fundamental research on the dis- 
ease of cholera, which periodically sweeps through 
much of the area; and at present a program is 
under study for the establishment of a modern 
telecommunications system to facilitate the ex- 
change of meteorological information between the 
Asian members of SEATO. Additionally, the 
SEATO organization itself is devoting funds to 
finance exchange professorships, research fellow- 
ships, undergraduate and postgraduate scholar- 
ships, traveling lectureships, and conferences of 
scholars and university heads. 

All of these programs are designed to promote 
mutual understanding and good will not only 
among the peoples of the member countries but 
also with other free countries in the area. Thus, 
rather than dividing the countries of the area, 
SEATO is seeking to do what it can to promote 
greater understanding among all free countries 
in Southeast Asia and to contribute to their welfare 
and well-being. 

The SEATO Council, which is composed of 
the Secretary of State and the Foreign Ministers 
of the other members of SEATO, will this year 
be holding its annual meeting in Washington be- 
ginning the thirty-first of this month. This will 
be the first time that the Council will have met 
outside of the treaty area. Just prior to this the 
military advisers to the Council will have had 
their semiannual meeting, also in Washington 
this year. The military advisers will report to 
the Council upon the basis of the work done by 
the Military Planning Office, which also has its 
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permanent headquarters in Bangkok. Thus the 
Council members will have in front of them the 
work, reports, and recommendations of both the 
civil and military aspects of the Organization. 

I am sure that this meeting will be important 
and significant in further developing the contri- 
bution of SEATO to the peace, stability, and 
well-being of the area it serves. SEATO is also 
thus an important and even vital link in that 
system of collective security which has forged 
such strong bonds against Communist aggression 
throughout the free world. The maintenance 
and strengthening of those bonds are our best 
hope that the Communists will enter into mean- 
ingful negotiations that will remove the threat 
of war and permit the world to develop in that 
peace which is sought by all men of good will. 


NATO Science Fellowships Awarded 


The Department of State and the National 
Science Foundation on May 28 (press release 288 
dated May 27) announced award of 41 North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization postdoctoral fellow- 
ships in science. 

This fellowship program was instituted by 
NATO in the belief that full development of 
science and technology is essential to the culture, 
economy, strength, and welfare of the Atlantic 
Community. Designed to encourage further 
study abroad, these awards will enable 41 U.S. 
fellows to study in 10 foreign nations, while out- 
standing foreign scientists from other NATO 
countries will come to the United States for fur- 
ther training. 

At the request of the Department of State, the 
National Science Foundation administers the fel- 
lowship program for U.S. citizens. 

Of the awards announced today, 18 are in the 
life sciences and 23 in the physical sciences, in- 
cluding mathematics and engineering. Fellows 
will attend institutions in Canada, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Israel, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 

The 41 U.S. citizens who are being offered 
awards were selected from 162 applicants. All 
applicants were evaluated for the Foundation by 
panels of scientists appointed by the National 
Academy of Sciences—-National Research Council. 
Final selections were made by the Foundation. 
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NATO fellows will receive a basic (12-month) 
stipend of $4,500. In addition, limited round- 
trip travel and dependency allowances will be 
provided.? 


U.S. and Philippines 
Conclude Air Talks 


Press release 297 dated June 2 

Aviation delegations representing the Philip- 
pines and the United States met at Washington 
during the period April 26 to June 2, 1960, for the 
purpose of reaching an understanding with re- 
spect to a new air transport agreement. Discus- 
sions were conducted in a spirit of frankness and 
mutual good will. 

Although major efforts toward an understand- 
ing were exerted on both sides, complete agree- 
ment on all issues was not found possible. The 
Philippine delegation expects to return to Manila 
this week. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 2d Session 


Amistad Dam and Reservoir. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on H.R. 8080, a bill to 
authorize the conclusion of an agreement for the joint 
construction by the United States and Mexico of a 
major international storage dam on the Rio Grande in 
accordance with the provisions of the treaty of Febru- 
ary 3, 1944, with Mexico, and for other purposes. Feb- 
ruary 8—March 19, 1960. 274 pp. 

Philippine War Damage Claims. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on the Far East and the Pacific of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. March 17—April 
28, 1960. 93 pp. 

Relative Water and Power Resource Development in the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. Report and staff studies to the 
Senate Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
Public Works pursuant to S. Res. 248, 85th Congress, 
2d session. S. Doc. 71. May 5, 1960. 206 pp. 

Overall Limitation on Foreign Tax Credit. Report, to- 
gether with minority views, to accompany H.R. 10087. 
S. Rept. 138938. May 19,1960. 27 pp. 

Import Duties on Certain Coarse Wool. 
company H.R. 9322. S. Rept. 1402. 
9 pp. 

Expressing the Sense of the Congress With Respect to 
Official Recognition by the United States of the Cen- 
tennial Anniversary of the Unity of Italy. Report to 
accompany H. Con. Res. 225. H. Rept. 1630. May 19, 
1960. 2 pp. 


Report to ac- 
May 19, 1960. 


1 For a list of the 41 individuals, showing residence ad- 
dress, field of study, current affiliation, and name and 
location of the fellowship institution for each awardee, 
see press release 288. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U.S. Opposes Introduction 
of Political Issues in WHO 


Statement by Horace EF’. Henderson 


The delegation of the United States supports the 
draft resolution concerning Executive Board reso- 
lution EB25.R62 which we have submitted and 
cosponsored with the delegations of Argentina, 
Canada, France, Italy, Japan, Pakistan, and the 
United Kingdom.? We jointly consider it to be 
premature to study the question of the utilization 
of any resources released by agreed disarmament 
under effective international control. 

Mr. Chairman, my delegation notes with satis- 
faction that the 13th World Health Assembly thus 
far has been generally free of political issues and 
political discussions. Thisisasit should be. The 
United States delegation sincerely hopes that in 
this case an issue with political implication can be 
properly avoided, in accordance with the impor- 


*Made before the 13th World Health Assembly at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on May 19. Mr. Henderson is 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for International Or- 
ganization Affairs; he was a U.S. delegate to the 
Assembly. 

* The U.S.S.R. had submitted to the Assembly a resolu- 
tion requesting the Director General “to submit to the 
Executive Board, as soon as agreement has been achieved 
on general and complete disarmament, proposals for the 
utilization of any resources released as a result of such 
an agreement to meet urgent world needs in the field of 
health, particularly in under-developed countries.” The 
United States and seven other countries then introduced 
a resolution in which the operative paragraphs read as 
follows: 

“The World Health Assembly, .. . 

“1. ConsipeRS that until sufficient actual progress 
towards agreed disarmament under effective international 
control has been made it would be premature to study the 
question of the utilization of any resources released 
thereby ; and 

“2. AFFIRMS its belief that international co-operation in 
the furtherance of the objectives of the World Health 
Organization should not pause in its efforts while waiting 
for such disarmament.” 

The Soviet draft resolution was not brought to a vote. 
The U.S.-sponsored resolution was approved by the As- 
sembly on May 20 by a vote of 45 to 10, with 18 
abstentions. 
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tant principle that the 13th World Health Assem- 
bly should devote its time and energies to develop 
the maximum concentration and dedication to the 
great challenge and responsibility it has been given 
by peoples everywhere to meet the world’s de- 
manding health needs. Therefore we oppose the 
intervention of issues with political implications. 

The question of disarmament inevitably compre- 
hends political issues which should be avoided in 
a technical specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions. The United Nations General Assembly is 
the place where such issues should be debated. As 
recalled in the preambular paragraph of the res- 
olution before us, the General Assembly has al- 
ready taken action on this matter and has invited 
all member states to consider this question. 

It is certainly not a question of lack of interest 
in or support for disarmament. The position of 
my Government on general disarmament under 
effective international control is clear. President 
Truman, after World War II, suggested the idea 
that nations could apply the savings of agreed dis- 
armament for assistance to the emerging countries. 
In his first inaugural message in 1953, President 
Eisenhower stated that the United States stood 
ready to engage with any and all others in a joint 
effort to remove the causes of mutual fear and dis- 
trust among nations and thus make possible agreed 
disarmament. In fact, Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates, there is no doubt whatsoever but that 
every member state here present supports the ob- 
jective of general disarmament under effective 
international control as indicated by the unani- 
mous approval of resolution 1148 (XII)* of the 
12th General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Nor is it a question of lack of interest and sup- 
port of the financial needs of the World Heaith 
Organization and the health activities of the mem- 
ber states. Here again the record of my Govern- 
ment is clear. Our support and contributions to 
the budgets and special voluntary accounts of the 
World Health Organization have been substantial 
because of the demonstrated technical competence 


° For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 16, 1957, p. 962. 





of WHO to serve as the best means of international 
cooperation in health. And, as the Director Gen- 
eral’s statement has confirmed, the programs and 
activities of the World Health Organization are 
growing and expanding at a rate consistent with 
the availability of competent technical personnel 
and adequate supporting facilities to efficiently im- 
plement projects for the vast majority of the needs 
and problems of most areas of the world. 

Sir, it is also not a question of our not being 
concerned about tomorrow’s needs and require- 
ments in world health. The best means for meet- 
ing tomorrow’s needs is to do all that we can 
today—to meet and overcome today, now, the ill- 
ness and disease that ravage mankind without 
concern for political philosophy, racial back- 
ground, or religious beliefs. This is the challenge 
and responsibility of the World Health Organi- 
zation. We must not be distracted nor deterred in 
our mission by the intervention of issues with 
political implications which can only tend to di- 
vide us and distract us from our determination 
to work vigorously together today, right now, for 
a common assault against the enemy of all 
mankind. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, in our view, this is not a 
question of support for disarmament and it is not 
a question of what we might possibly do tomor- 
row, but it zs a question of what we must do today. 

The delegation of the United States takes the 
position that the 13th World Health Assembly 
is here presented with an issue which has political 
implications that should not be raised in WHO. 
Fellow delegates, I respectfully request your sup- 
port for this resolution for we must not permit 
the technical character and the high competency 
of WHO to be challenged or compromised. Thank 
you, Mr, Chairman. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


International Labor Conference 


The Department of State announced on May 31 
(press release 294) that the President had desig- 
nated the following persons as the principal U.S. 
delegates to the 44th session of the International 
Labor Conference, scheduled to be held at Geneva 
June 1-23: 
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REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegates 


George C. Lodge, chairman, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
International Affairs 

Horace E. Henderson, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Affairs 


Substitute Delegate 


Allen E. De Long, Special Assistant to the Secretary, 
Department of Commerce 


REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegate 


Cola G. Parker, Director, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenan, 
Wis. 


REPRESENTING THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegate 


Rudolph Faupl, International Representative, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Washington, D.C. 


This session will consider, among other things, 
workers’ housing, protection of workers against 
ionizing radiation, improvement of standards of 
living and working conditions among rural] work- 
ers, and reduction of hours of work. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography * 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 28 April 1960 From the Representative of 
Tunisia Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council Concerning French Actions in Algeria. 8/4807. 
April 28, 1960. 2 pp. 

Letter Dated 2 May 1960 From the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of France to the President of the Security 
Council Concerning the Algerian-Tunisian Frontier. 
$/4309. May 38,1960. 3 pp. 

Cable Dated 18 May 1960 From the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Ad- 
dressed to the President of the Security Council, With a 
Copy to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
S/4314. May 18,1960. 1p. 

Cable Dated 19 May 1960 From the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Ad- 
dressed to the President of the Security Council, Trans- 
mitting an Explanatory Memorandum in Amplification 
of His Cable Dated 18 May 1960 (S/4314). 8/4315. 
May 19, 1960. 5 pp. 

Cable Dated 19 May 1960 From the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Ad- 
dressed to the President of the Security Council, Trans- 


1Pprinted materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may be 
consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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mitting an Explanatory Memorandum in Amplification 
of His Cable Dated 18 May 1960 (S/4314). S/4815/- 
Corr. 1. May 20, 1960. 1 p. 

Letter Dated 20 May 1960 From the Permanent Represent- 
ative of India Addressed to the President of the Secu- 
rity Council. S/4317. May 20,1960. 2 pp. 

Cable Dated 20 May 1960 From the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Togo Addressed to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 8/4318. May 21, 1960. 1p. 

Letter Dated 21 May 1960 From the Permanent Represent- 
ative of France Addressed to the President of the Se- 
eurity Council. S/4320. May 23, 1960. 1 p. 

Letter Dated 23 May 1960 From the Representatives of 
Argentina, Ceylon, Ecuador and Tunisia Addressed to 
the President of the Security Council. 8/4323. May 23, 
1960. 2 pp. 

Letter Dated 24 May 1960 From the Permanent Represent- 
ative of Tunisia Addressed to the President of the 
Security Council. S/43824. May 24, 1960. 1 p. 

Letter Dated 27 May 1960 From the Permanent Represent- 
ative of India Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. S/4327. May 26, 1960. 4 pp. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Antarctica 


The Antarctic Treaty. Signed at Washington December 
1, 1959.” 
Ratification deposited: United Kingdom, May 31, 1960. 


Aviation 


International air services transit agreement. Done at 
Chicago December 7, 1944. Entered into force for the 
United States February 8, 1945. 59 Stat. 1693. 
Acceptance deposited: Kuwait, June 17, 1960. 


Cultural Relations 


Agreement for facilitating the international circulation of 
visual and auditory materials of an educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural character, and protocol. Done at Lake 
Success July 15, 1949. Entered into force August 12, 
1954.? 

Senate advice and consent to ratification given: May 26, 
1960. 
Accession deposited: Ghana, March 22, 1960. 


Law of the Sea 


Convention on the territorial sea and contiguous zone. 
Done at Geneva April 29, 1958.” 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: May 26, 
1960. 
Convention on the high seas. Done at Geneva April 29, 
1958." 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: May 26, 
1960. 
Convention on fishing and conservation of living resources 
of the high seas. Done at Geneva April 29, 1958.7 


* Not in force. 
* Not in force for the United States. 


June 20, 1960 


Senate advice and consent to ratification given with an 
understanding: May 26, 1960. 
Convention on the continental shelf. 

April 29, 1958." 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: May 26, 
1960. 


Done at Geneva 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 


Agreement providing a grant to assist in the acquisition of 
a sub-critical assembly for the Aeronautical Institute of 
Technology. Effected by exchange of notes at Rio de 
Janeiro October 20, 1959, and February 27, 1960. 
Entered into force February 27, 1960. 


Denmark 


Interpretation of paragraph 4.a.(4) of the agreement of 
April 12, 1960, relating to a weapons production program. 
Effected by exchange of letters at Copenhagen May 11 
and 18, 1960. Entered into force May 18, 1960. 


Honduras 


Agreement continuing in force and amending the agree- 
ments of March 6, 1950, establishing a United States 
Air Force mission and a United States Army mission to 
Honduras (TIAS 2040 and 2041). Effected by exchange 
of notes at Tegucigalpa April 22 and May 20, 1960. 
Entered into force May 20, 1960. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement extending area of civil air terminal, at United 
States Kindley Air Force Base in Bermuda, designated 
in agreement of March 23 and April 25, 1951 (TIAS 
2282). Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
May 25, 1960. Entered into force May 25, 1960. 

General agreement for technical cooperation in respect of 
the territories for the international relations of which 
the Government of the United Kingdom are responsible. 
Signed at London July 13, 1951. Entered into force 
July 13, 1951(TIAS 2281). 

Notification by United Kingdom of application to: Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, April 8, 1960. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











A Tribute to Americans 
Serving Overseas 


Remarks by Under Secretary Dillon? 


I am deeply grateful for the honor you pay me 
today, and I want to thank all the members of 
the Advertising Club of New Jersey, which is 
such a vital force in the growth of this dynamic 


*Made before the Advertising Club of New Jersey, at 
Newark, N.J., on June 3 (press release 295 dated June 2). 
Mr. Dillon received an award as the “outstanding citizen 
of New Jersey, 1959.” 
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and prospering State—the State that I am proud 
to call home. 

This award means a great deal to me. But I 
feel that it rightfully belongs to the 400 men and 
women from New Jersey who serve abroad with 
the 3 agencies most directly concerned with our 
country’s international relations: the Foreign 
Service of the United States, the International 
Cooperation Administration, and the United 
States Information’ Agency. For they are truly 
“outstanding citizens of New Jersey”—in this or 
in any other year. I consider it a privilege to be 
associated with them. 

Regrettably these dedicated men and women 
are too little known to most of their fellow Amer- 
icans. Their lives are spent for the most part in 
the far corners of the earth—often under condi- 
tions of personal hardship and even danger— 
with only occasional assignments in Washington 
and brief, irregular periods of leave here at home. 
They represent a typical cross section of our coun- 
try and of our State. They are talented, hard- 
working, straightforward Americans whose only 
difference from the rest of our population is that 
their jobs require them to spend their time over- 
seas representing the best interests of the United 
States. They are on the job in scores of coun- 
tries—and it’s a 24-hour job, too. 

These overseas Americans are in a very real 
sense your official “eyes, ears, and hands” abroad. 
They are, in fact, your first line of defense in 
peacetime. If they have any request of their fel- 
low Americans at home, it is for the moral support 
and confidence of their countrymen, coupled with 
a minimum of recognition for their efforts in wag- 
ing peace and defending freedom in distant lands. 

I should like to think that this award consti- 
tutes just such recognition. For they merit your 
full support and admiration. I accept it gladly 
on their behalf. 

For my part, I can only repeat: Thank you. 
Thank you most sincerely. 


Consulate at Izmir, Turkey 
Raised to Consulate General 


Press release 292 dated May 31 


The Department of State announced on May 31 that 
the American consulate at Izmir, Turkey, will be elevated 
to the rank of consulate general effective June 1, 1960. 
Kenneth A. Byrns will serve as consul general and 
principal officer. 
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PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. Pub. 6945. In- 
ternational Organization and Conference Series 9. 263 
pp. $1.00. 


This report, covering fiscal year 1959, is the 12th annual 
report by the United States to the United Nations on the 
administration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 


Strengthening Friendship and Trust Among the Ameri- 
can Republics. Pub. 6974. Inter-American Series 59. 22 
pp. 20¢. 


A record of President Eisenhower's visit in February and 
March 1960 to Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay, 
which includes texts of addresses and joint statements 
made in the individual countries and the text of the Pres- 
ident’s report to the Nation upon his return. 


Economic Assistance to Bolivia. TIAS 4395. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Bolivia, amending agreement of November 6, 1953. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at La Paz August 24 and Novem- 
ber 11, 1959. Entered into force November 11, 1959. 


Radio Communications Between Amateur Stations on 
Behalf of Third Parties. TIAS 4399. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Haiti. Exchange of notes—Signed at Port-au-Prince Jan- 
uary 4 and 6, 1960. Entered into force February 5, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4401. 
10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and Is- 
rael. Signed at Washington January 7, 1960. Entered 
into force January 7, 1960. With agreed minute. 


TIAS 4403. 


8 pp. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. 
10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Greece. Signed at Athens January 7, 1960. Entered into 
force January 7, 1960. With notes. 


7 pp. 


Whaling—Amendments to the Schedule to the Interna- 
tional Whaling Convention signed at Washington on De- 
cember 2, 1946. TIAS 4404. 5 pp. 5¢. 

Adopted at the Eleventh Meeting of the International 
Whaling Commission, London, June 22-July 1, 1959. En- 
tered into force October 4, 1959, and January 3, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4406. 5 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Uruguay, supplementing agreement of February 20, 1959, 
as supplemented. Signed at Montevideo January 13, 1960. 
Entered into force January 13, 1960. 


Annual and Progressive Reduction in Japanese Expen- 
ditures Under Article XXV 2(b) of the Administrative 
Agreement of February 28, 1952. TIAS 4408. 8 pp. 10¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Japan, amending agreement of April 6, 1959. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Tokyo January 8, 1960. Entered into 
force January 8, 1960. 
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June 20, 1960 


Asia. Thai—United States Cooperation (Johnson) . 


Aviation. U.S. and Philippines Conclude Air 
Talks 

Canada 

Mr. Bacon Named U.S. Commissioner on U.S.- 
Canada Joint Commission ‘ 

President Eisenhower Holds Talks With Prime 
Minister of Canada Aree 

Communism. The Challenge of Our Times 
(White) sus ; 

Congress, The. Congressional Documents Relating 
to Foreign Policy Sette ca il + es ws 

Cuba. U.S. Protests Cuban Campaign of Slander 
Against United States (text of aide memoire) 

Department and Foreign Service 

Consulate at Izmir, Turkey, Raised to Consulate 
General 

A Tribute’ to 
(Dillon) eee) me eee 

Disarmament. U.S. Opposes Introduction of Polit- 
ical Issues in WHO (Henderson) ne 

Educational and Cultural Affairs. NATO Science 
Fellowships Awarded 

Health, Education, and Welfare. 
troduction of Political Issues in 
(Henderson ) 

International Organizations _ eitiaaniin 

International Labor Conference (delegation) 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organization Reemphasizes 
Unity of Purpose (Eisenhower, Herter, Nixon, 
text of communique) f 

U.S. Opposes Introduction of Political — in 
WHO (Henderson) 

Japan. U.S. Expresses ieaniags to Japan on 
Tidal-Wave Damage (Herter, Fujiyama) 

Mutual Security. Need for Public Understanding 
of the Mutual Security Program (Dillon) 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization. NATO Sci- 
ence Fellowships Awarded 


Americans Serving Overseas 


U.S. Opposes In- 
WHO 


Philippines. U.S. and Philippines Conclude Air 
Talks ot Mg. Se 

Presidential Documents 

President Eisenhower Holds 
Minister of Canada 

Southeast Asia Treaty Omenmaten ecminastnnn 
Unity of Purpose : 

Publications. Recent Releases . 

Science. NATO Science Fellowships Awarded 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organization Reemphasizes 
Unity of Purpose (Eisenhower, Herter, Nixon, 
text of communique) 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 30-June 5 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office 
of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to May 30 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 277 of May 23, 
282 of May 26, and 288 of May 27 


No. Date 
291 5/30 
292 5/381 


Subject 

SEATO delegation (rewrite). 

Izmir consulate elevated to consulate 
general. 

Visit of Prime Minister of Canada 
(rewrite). 

ILO delegation (rewrite). 

Dillon: Advertising Club 
Jersey. 

Message of Japanese Foreign Minister 
on tidal-wave destruction. 

Aviation talks with Philippines. 

Cultural exchange (Peru). 

Cultural exchange (Uruguay). 

Dillon: “The Challenge of Overseas 
Service.” 
Ivan White: 
Times.” 
302 6/3 Herter: welcome to Prime Minister 

Diefenbaker. 
Visit of Nippon Maru. 


293 5/31 


294 5/31 
295 6/2 of New 
296 6/2 


297 6/2 
#298 6/3 
#299 6/3 
+300 6/3 


301 6/3 “The Challenge of Our 


*303 6/4 


304 6/4 U.S. aide memoire to Cuba. 
305 6/4 Herter: statement on Khrushchev 
allegations. 


*Not printed. 
7Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE see 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, DC. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A new Background pamphlet .. . 


CANADA 
Free-World Partner 


There is no country with which United States relations are 
closer than with Canada. A common boundary, unfortified for 
over a century, common cultural roots, and economic and security 
considerations link the two nations in a relationship which is in 
many respects unique in history. 

Background information on conditions affecting our relations 
with Canada, as well as descriptive material on the land, people, 
political history, and economy of the country, will be found in 
this 30-page illustrated pamphlet, newest in the Department of 
State’s popular Background series. 


Publication 6943 25 cents 


Please send me .... copies of Canada—Free-World Partner. 





Name: 








Street Address: ~--- 


City, Zone, and State: 











—— 


